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IMPROVEMENTS REPORTED IN 
OL DRILLING CONDITIONS IN 
AND NEAR OKLAHOMA CITY 


There Are About 140 Completed 
Wells Within City and 38 
Actively Drilling 


SPECIAL REPORT IS ISSUED 


Each Well Has to Post $200,000 
Bond in Favor of City; No 
Serious Accidents Recently 








Marked improvements in regulations, 
hazards, methods and conditions gener- 
ally in the oil drilling fields of Oklahoma 
City are revealed in a special supple- 
mentary report issued July 7 by C. T. In- 
galls, manager of the Oklahoma Inspec- 
tion Bureau, and mailed to all insurance 
companies operating in this field. The 
report indicates that a recent develop- 
ment that has been adopted by nearly 
all drilling companies. and is considered 
to be an additional safeguard is the in- 
sertion of a choke or reducer fitting in- 
side the casing which reduces the open- 
ing to 3% inches instead of the full size 
6 inch or 9 inch openings. This retards 
the velocity and flow so that the sand 
cutting is reduced and it is reported that 
less sand is forced out of the well. Gas 
is also held in by this method and but 
ittle now escapes through bents. 

Nearly all wells in the gusher area are 
ow cased with 9 inch tubing instead of 
b inch or 6% inch. The purpose is to 

ermit the insertion of larger pumps in 
he wells when gas pressure is exhausted 
ind it becomes necessary to lift the oil 
0 the surface. 
Nitro-Glycerine Hazards 

Throughout the city field a gas sand 
producing large volume is encountered at 
lepth of 5,100 to 5,200 feet. It is cus- 
omary to drill all through this strata to 
he deeper oil and gas strata at depths 
£6,400 to 6,700 feet. The shallower gas 
and is cased off and reserved for fu- 
Ire use. At some points in the field, 
his reserve gas supply has been tapped. 

his requires “shooting” the well with 
igh explosives at the proper depth. No 
ells have been shot in the city as yet, 
ut probably will be. This will involve 

€ transportation within the city of 


itro-glycerine in considerable quantities, 
€ city has recently adopted an ordi- 
ance regulating the transportation, lim- 
Ing quantity to fifty pounds, providing 
€nsing of oil well shooters, requiring 
Otice to the fire warden of transporta- 
On and shooting of wells and establish- 
fg a 300 foot zone around the well 
here trespass is forbidden except to 
Os¢ authorized. This operation will 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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PHOENIX 





Assurance Company, Ltd. 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
149 years of successful business 
World-wide interests. 


Abso- 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 





Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 









































Heroically 
Triumphant 


There is similarity between the task undertaken by heroic- 
ally triumphant Post and Gatty and that in which the life 


underwriter is engaged. 


The life underwriter must move through 
hitherto unexperienced conditions. 
of navigation. It comprises ruthlessly selective 
undeviating adherence to his course, increase 


the fog of 


Yet he has his science 


prospecting, 
in hours of 


work and the resultant increase in interviews, sharper skill in 
sales presentations, and keener alertness to avoid the nega- 
tives that prospects thrust across his path. He is his own 
pilot as well as navigator, and if, so employing his science 
of navigation, he drives on with hard and determined cour- 


age, he too will come triumphant to his goal. 


Agency 


records of all companies are shiningly dotted with the names 
of underwriters who are more than conquerors of present 
conditions and who, like Post and Gatty, have unquestioning 
faith in themselves and in the certainty of safe and successful 


homing. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Squere 


PHILADELPHIA 























GOVERNMENT RECORDS SHOW 
MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN 
SAFETY OF AIRFLICHTS 


Deaths Drop From One in 4,000 to 
One in 17,000 in Three 


Years 


ACTUARIES MAKE 





STUDY 


To Determine Insurability of Those 
Exposed to Hazards of 
Flying 





A decided lessening of accidents and 
especially a lowering of the ratio of fa- 
talities among passengers on scheduled 
airplane flights is revealed by the rec- 
ords kept by the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. The year 
to year improvement is marked as 
brought out in a thorough study of the 
carefully kept government records by 
the committee on aviation of the Actua- 
rial Society of America composed of 
James E. Hoskins, Travelers, chairman; 
Horace R. Bassford, Metropolitan; and 
Edward W. Marshall, Provident Mutual, 

It was found that the chance of death 
among passengers on scheduled flights 
last year averaged one in 17,000. This 
shows a reduction in the average from 
10,000 in 1929 and 4,000 in 1928. Among 
the factors to which the improvement is 
attributed are the close supervision exer- 
cised over flying by the Aeronautic 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
the extension of radiobeacon service and 
weather information, to the co-operation 
of the operating companies and to the 
excellent quality of American aircraft 
and engines. The new low fatality rate 
of one in 17,000 passengers gives the 
results {6r the twelve months ending 
March 31 last and includes the Rockne 
crash. 

Mortality Rate Shown by Records 

The mortality rate per flight in cross- 
country flying for hire is said to be ap- 
proximately as favorable as in sched- 
uled flying. In sight-seeing trips, the 
hazard per flight is considerably less, it 
is said, with the difference however in 
favor of scheduled flights on the hourly 
basis. The hazard of flying in airplanes 
owned and operated in connection with 
a business was found to be about the 
same as in scheduled flying. _ 

The mortality rate among pilots hold- 
ing a transport license, the highest class 
issued, was twenty-four per thousand, 
and when these were subdivided into 
groups with varying hazard, no group of 
commercial pilots was found by the com- 
mittee where the mortality rate was 
lower than nineteen per thousand. Mili- 
tary and naval pilots have a lower rate, 
however, their strict regulation, disci- 
pline, and maintenance counteracting the 
inherent hazards of military maneuvers. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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FOR THE 
AMBITIOU S AGENT 


desirable Company for an Agency connection. 


a profitable business. 








A BILLION AND A QUARTER 


of insurance in force 





Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
Home Office, St. Louis 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 








Liberal Agency contracts, prompt, efficient underwriting 
‘service and quick payment of claims are some of the 


major qualities that make the Missouri State Life a most 


The Company offers a multiple line of life, Accident and 
Health, Group and Salary Savings Insurance —a Complete 


kit for the ambitious Agent who seeks opportunity to build 
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EW YORK LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY 


A Close-Up of What Happens To Bills Introduced 
And Some Interesting Side-Lights On Procedure 
In the Legislative Mill at Albany 


Legislative Correspondent, Albany 


The progress of a bill through the New 
York State Legislature is an interesting 
procedure with which few outside of the 
initiated are familiar. As everyone in 
the insurance business in the state is at 
some time or other affected by bills in- 
troduced, it would be well for them to 
know something of the procedure in or- 
der to follow the progress of such legis- 
lation. 

The New York State Legislature is di- 
vided into two houses, the upper house 
» called the Senate consisting of 51 mem- 
bers, the lower house called the Assem- 
bly consisting of 150 members. The sal- 
ary of members is $2,500 and mileage 
once going and returning at each annual 
session at the rate of 10 cents per mile. 
In many states the lower house is called 
the House of Representatives. The New 
York State Legislature meets annually, 
under constitutional mandate, on the first 
Wednesday in January, and is usually in 
session for 100 days. 

After March 1, no private or local bill 
may be introduced in the Assembly, ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, and there are 
certain other restrictions regarding the 
introduction of various kinds of meas- 
ures, In the Senate there is no restric- 
tion on the introduction of bills and they 
may be introduced at any time including 
ithe day of final adjournment. 

Years ago practically all bills were pre- 
pared by the members themselves. Grad- 
ually the laws accumulated and became 
more complicated. Then the general 
laws relating to particular subjects were 
assembled into what was known as the 
Revised Statutes. The revised statutes 
were later re-enacted into what is known 
as the Consolidated Laws. There are 
some seventy consolidated laws arranged 
by subject. The agriculture and mar- 
kets law relates to all phases of agri- 
cultural life; a law called the Banking 
Law regulates banking; one called the 
Insurance Law regulates insurance prac- 
tice; another called the Workmen’s Com- 
Pensation Law governs compensation in- 
surance. 


Need Experts to Locate Laws 


As the mechanics of preparing bills be- 
ame more and more complicated and as 
the courts interpreted this and that law 
In some cases almost directly opposite 
to the language contained in the stat- 
ute, it became necessary to have bills 
Prepared by experts, skilled both in 
Phrasing the language and in finding the 
aw sought to be amended. 

A lot of law is hidden away in strange 
Places. The machinery set up to author- 
ze Sunday baseball by municipal ordi- 
ance is found in the penal law, while 
he law relating to the fineness of plati- 
um is to be found in the Code of Crim- 
nal Procedure. This law had not been 
emended in about twenty years and two 
€ars ago when certain jewelers wished 
' changed, it took three days to locate it. 

New York state has a Legislative Bill 

tafting Commission which examines 
nd prepares legislation. It is composed 


By Don Holbrook 


of experts who can take an abstract idea 
presented by a legislator and clothe it 
in legal language. Not all bills intro- 
duced go through the bill drafting com- 
mission but more than 85% eventually 
pass through its hands. Some depart- 
ments prepare their own legislation. The 
Insurance Department has in previous 
years done so almost entirely. This 
year, however, it had a number of its 
bills prepared by the Bill Drafting Com- 
mission, due particularly to the fact that 
it did not. have its program set until 
the legislature was about ready to ad- 
journ. 

A legislative bill can be introduced in 
both houses of the New York State 
Legislature simultaneously. This expe- 
dites the passage. A bill must lie on the 
desks of the members for three days be- 
fore it can be passed and by having a 
bill introduced in both houses both bills 
can be reported at the same time, one 
passed and sent to the other house, and 
that bill substituted for the bill in the 
other house which has already been ad- 
vanced and save the three days’ delay 
which would otherwise ensue. There are 
1,500 copies of each bill printed. 


Procedure of the Two Houses 


The procedure in the two houses dif- 
fers somewhat. In the Senate the bill 
has what is known as its first and sec- 
ond reading at the time of introduction, 
and is referred to a committee and or- 
dered printed. In the Assembly it has 
its first reading by title only at the time 
of introduction and is referred to a com- 
mittee and ordered printed. 

When a bill is printed it bears an in- 
troductory number and a printed num- 
ber and the name of the introducer. The 
printed number may change a number 
of times, if it be amended, but the in- 
troductory number always remains the 
same. 

The bill itself states the title and de- 
scribes where the law is found it seeks 
to amend. All bills must contain imme- 
diately after the title the words: “The 
People of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, do en- 
act as follows :” 

This is known as the enacting clause 
and without it a bill though passed and 
approved by the Governor would not be 
a law. A bill did pass many years ago 
without the enacting clause and was ap- 
proved in that form (This happened 
under the administration of Governor 
Hughes). The person in the executive 
chamber who allowed the bill to get be- 
fore the governor without discovering the 
vital error felt so badly about it that 
he committed suicide. 

For the convenience of members when 
a bill is printed, any matter that is to 
be left out of the law is enclosed in 
brackets [ ] while new matter that is 
to be inserted into the law is printed in 
italics. All matter that is to remain as 


it is without change is printed in Roman. 

After a bill is referred to a committee, 
if a request be made therefor by a re- 
sponsible 


person interested, a_ public 


hearing is held by the committee on this 
bill. The responsibility of the person re- 
questing the hearing is necessary be- 
cause there is one lobbyist who some 
years ago requested a hearing on prac- 
tically every bill introduced. Scores of 
hearings were scheduled and duly adver- 
tised on various bills, the committees as- 
sembled at the stated times and places 
and then lo and behold, no one appeared 
at all. Whenever that party requests a 
hearing on a bill, his request is promptly 
filed. 
The Insurance Committees 

The Senate Insurance Committee con- 
sists of nine members, the Assembly In- 
surance Committee of 13 members. Ap- 
pointment to the Committee on Insur- 
ance is usually a permanent assignment 
so long as the member continues to be 
re-elected. 

Of course when the political complex- 
ion of the house changes, the political 
make-up of the committee changes ac- 
cordingly. Legislators are most care- 


fully selected to serve on the insurance 


committee and preference is given to 
members engaged in the business and to 
lawyers familiar with insurance practice. 
Horace M. Stone of Onondaga County 
has been chairman of the Assembly In- 
surance Committee for many years, suc- 
ceeding Leon F. Wheatley when the lat- 
ter was elected to the Senate. Before 
that Mr. Stone had served on the In- 
surance Committee. When B. Roger 
Wales of Binghamton, chairman of the 
Senate Insurance Committee, died, Mr. 
Wheatley was chosen chairman of the 
Senate Insurance Committee, because of 


his previous experience in the Assembly. 


The committee to which bills are re- 
ferred takes up each bill and votes upon 
it. If a majority of the members vote 
for the bill, it is reported and then the 
Senate or Assembly, as the case may be, 
gets a chance to vote on the bill for 
passage. Sometimes a bill is not re- 
ported by a committee and some mem- 
ber wants to pass the bill. In that case 
he makes a motion on the floor of the 
house during the regular session at a 
stated time to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of the bill 
and if he gets a majority of those elect- 
ed to the house to vote in its favor the 
bill comes before the house for passage 
regardless of the action of the commit- 
tee. This motion seldom prevails, how- 
ever, and is chiefly confined to party 
measures, although the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage act was brought about in 
this way several years ago and during 
the session of 1931 numerous anti-pro- 
hibition measures were advanced in this 
manner. 

Progress of a Bill 

When a bill is reported by a commit- 
tee in the Senate it is placed on what 
is known as General Orders Calendar 
and is ordered engrossed. That is, the 
bill is reprinted showing simply the num- 
ber, the title and all brackets and itali- 
cized matter are eliminated and the bill 
is all printed in roman just as it will 





| He Knows Insurance 








GOVERNOR F. D. ROOSEVELT 


Insurance legislation in New York 
state has benefited from the fact that 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt is an 
executive of an insurance company on 
leave of absence during his term of of- 
fice as governor for he has brought to 
the subject his knowledge of insurance 
as well as his skill as a lawyer. 





later appear on the statute books as a 
law if it be passed and approved. The 
bill in the Senate is advanced from gen- 
eral orders to third reading and after 
being printed on the third reading calen- 
dar is in order for final passage at any 
time. 

In the Assembly when a bill is report- 
ed it goes directly on second reading cal- 
endar, is advanced to third reading and 
is sometimes passed immediately. At 
other times it will be merely advanced 
to third reading and come up for pas- 
sage at a later date. The bill is usually 
engrossed after it has had its second 
reading in the Assembly, but in the clos- 
ing days of the session bills are often 
engrossed as soon as reported to sec- 
ond reading in order to save time. 

While the printed bill as introduced 
is the bill before the legislature, it is 
the engrossed copy that actually passes 
and goes to the Governor, endorsed with 
the names of the presiding officers of 
the two houses. 

When a bill is passed by either house 
it is certified as having been passed by 
the clerk and the presiding officer. A 
record of all steps in the procedure is 
carefully kept. In one book, the Intro- 
duction Book, is recorded in numerical 
order according to introductory number, 
the introductory number, its printed 
number when printed, the name of the 
introducer, a brief description thereof, 
the date reported by committee, the date 
advanced, the date passed, the date 
transmitted to the other house, the date 
returned from the other house, the date 
sent to the governor and final action 
either by chapter number as a law, its 
withdrawal from the governor or veto. 
A record is also kept in the same book 
of any amendments made to the bill and 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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And NOW it can be TOLD! 


WV: knew it was going to happen, 


because we had set our hearts on it six 
months ago. We have kept discreetly 
silent, but now, in true Fourth of July 
style, we are ready to noise it around. 
Here it is: 

In the face of the current depres- 
sion, we have shown a considerable 
increase for the first six months of 
1931, compared with the same period 
of 1930. A year or two ago we would 
have been more modest. This year it 
is difficult for us to contain ourselves. 
This is NEWS—like the man who bit 
the dog! 


Achievement must have a cause. We 


believe it to be SERVICE—both from 


the Home Office and this Agency. 
Conservation service for both agent 
and broker—keeping sweet business 
from going sour. New policy con- 
tracts, new sales ideas and tools— 
refreshers, at a time when old anti- 
dotes are ineffective in the treatment 
of the public’s business headache. 


We feel we know the tempo of 
every man in our sales force. We try 
to excel in personal contact with the 
men in the field. Direct connection 
with our Home Office enables us to 
extend prompt service—as far North 
as the Canadian border. 


Do you blame us for crowing? 


KNIGHT SERVICE—can help you. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH 


Scranton, Pa. 


Utica, N. Y. 349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. Stapleton, S. I. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 827 Bible House, N. Y. C. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 26 Court Street, Malone, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


OFFICES 


Flushing, L. I. 
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Dr. E. L. Fisk’s Death 
A Blow to Insurance 


WAS SIXTY-FOUR YEARS OLD 





Life Extension Institute Medical Direc- 
tor An Early Advocate of Periodic 
Medical Examinations 





Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, vice-president 
and medical director of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, died suddenly in Germany 
last Sunday at the age of sixty-four. Dr. 
Fisk had been spending the summer in 
Brittany and had gone to Dresden to 
visit the Museum of Hygiene when he 
was stricken. He had been suffering the 
past year from a severe nervous depres- 
sion and medical friends here believed 
this to be the cause of his death. 

Greatly admired 
will be 


and respected, Dr. 
the insurance 
When the Institute was or- 
ganized by President William Howard 
Taft, Harold A. Ley, Professor Irving 
Fisher and others in 1913, Dr. Fisk was 
called in to be its medical director and his 
reputation has grown with the years. He 
has been known as one of the earliest 
advocates of periodic medical examina- 
tions, and was also one of the first to 
initiate the public into the mysteries of 
calories, vitamines and roughage. 

Dr. Fisk was born in Brooklyn on Jan- 
uary 1, 1867, graduated with honors from 
New York University Medical College in 
1888, and practiced medicine in Brook- 
lyn until 1891, when he took charge of a 
western medical division for the Equi- 
table Society. After seven years of serv- 
ice in the west, during which he studied 
physical disabilities found in many thou- 
sands of individuals applying for life in- 
surance, he became medical director for 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society of New York and organized for 
it the first periodic health examination 
and educational service to be established 
by any life company. These activities 
were greatly extended by him in 1910 
when his company merged with the Pos- 
tal Life Insurance Co. 

Dr. Fisk was a Fellow of the American 
Medical Association and the New York 
Academy of Medicine, chairman of the 
committee for the study of industrial fa- 
tigue of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, and a member of many medical 
societies and committees. 

He was joint author with Dr. Irving 
Fisher of “How to Live,” 1915, which at- 


Fisk missed by 


fraternity. 


‘tained wide popularity, and of “Food— 


Fuel for the Human Engine,” 1916. He 
was also the author of “Alcohol—Its Re- 
lation to Human Efficiency and Longev- 
ity,” 1916; “Health for the Soldier and 
Sailor,” 1918; “Health Building and Life 
Extension,” 1923, and “How to Make Pe- 
riodic Health Examinations,” 1927. He 
also wrote many articles on personal hy- 
giene and the prolongation of life. 

Dr. Fisk married on June 3, 1889, Miss 
Emma L. Sweet of Brooklyn. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters and three grand- 
children, Mrs. Oliver Alden 3d and Miss 
Eugenia Alden of this city and Mme. 
Toulemonde, Jean A. Toulemonde, Jr., 
and Eugene Fisk Toulemonde of Paris. 





WILLIAM KOCH ADVANCED 

William Koch has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Life of Des Moines, 
Succeeding the late Judge James P. Hew- 
itt. Mr. Koch, who has been executive 
vice-president of the company, has been 
acting head of the National Life since 
Judge Hewitt’s death in June. He has 
been in the life insurance business more 
than twenty years, ten years of which 
he was vice-president and director of the 
Royal Union Life. 





SAMM CLAIM ASSISTANT 
Harry Samm has been appointed as- 
Sistant superintendent of claims of the 
Pacific Mutual Life. He has been a 
claim representative. 
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Three Penn Mutual Life Men 


Are Advanced In Organization 


Wallis Boileau, Jr., Made Superintendent of , Agencies 
E. Paul Huttinger Manager Training Department, and 
Osborne Bethea, Assistant Supt. of Agencies 


Vice-president John A. Stevenson has 
announced to the Penn Mutual field 
three appointments—Wallis Boileau, Jr., 
superintendent of agencies; E. Paul Hut- 
tinger, manager of the training depart- 
ment; Osborne Bethea, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. Each appointment 
is a promotion of a member of the 
company’s own agency department, and 


WALLIS BOILEAU, JR. 


each has been made in recognition of 
meritorious service, demonstrated ability, 
and conspicuous fitness for the post to 
be occupied. All three men are popular 
in the field, because of contributions 
they have made to agency progress. 

Mr. Boileau in 1914 entered the agency 
department of the Penn Mutual, and 


worked with Henry C. Lippincott, then 





E. PAUL HUTTINGER 








Connecticut General 
Family Income Plan 


This is not a separate policy but a settlement 
agreement applicable to any contract. It provides 
family living expenses not for a fixed number of 
years but until the youngest child is twenty years 
old and a life income for the wife thereafter. 


Call our local office for illustration or write. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





manager of agencies, in the preparation 
of the company’s literature and advertis- 
ing material. In 1916 editorship of the 
Penn Mutual News Letter was added to 
his duties. Then he spent a year with 
the home office agency, and returned to 
the agency department in 1921 to serve 
Vice-president Passmore as secretary. In 
1922 he was chief clerk of the agency 
department. And in 1928 was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in that 
department. He has had seventeen years 
of close contact with the company’s agen- 
cies and agents, and, by all in the or- 
ganization, both home office and field, his 
executive ability is recognized. 

Mr. Huttinger joined the Penn Mutual 
in 1903 and will bring especially valuable 
qualifications to the work of training the 
company’s representatives. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1915, and since 1918 
has had charge of matters relating to 
company taxation. He has become a na- 
tionally recognized authority in that spe- 
cialty. His work in it early led him 
into the allied field of business life in- 
surance, and supplied broad experience 
in solving problems of business perpetua- 
tion and inheritance taxation. Since 
these phases of coverage have become 
so important in modern-day life insur- 
ance selling, the ability to teach their 
principles and practice is essential for 





OSBORNE BETHEA 


today’s completely equipped life insur- 
ance educator. He was a pioneer in 
teaching these advanced courses in life 
insurance selling. 

“The Penn Mutual Tax Primer,” which 
has gone through eight editions since 
1920, is Mr. Huttinger’s work; also he is 
the author of “The Law of Salesman- 
ship,” one of the series entitled “Life In- 
surance, Its Economic and Social Rela- 
tions,” edited by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 

During the last four years, in addition 
to his taxation work, Mr. Huttinger has 
had charge of agency research for the 
Penn Mutual, and is the author of three 
manuals, covering all phases of the com- 
pany’s agency work. 

Mr. Bethea is a graduate of Davidson 
College, North Carolina, where he took 
his B.S. degree in 1922. His entrance 
into life insurance was with the Aetna 
he having been in 1923 given charge of 
group offices in Atlanta and Baltimore. 
This position he held until 1926 and then 
until December, 1927, he was assistant 
general agent at Baltimore. In the early 
months of 1928 he attended the life in- 
surance school of New York University. 
This was followed by a year as general 
agent for the Pilot Life at Charlotte, 
N.C. He joined the Penn Mutual’s edu- 
cational department in May, 1929, and in 
November, 1930, was made special as- 
sistant to the agency vice-president. 





NEW NORTH DAKOTA AGENT 

E. L. Helling has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Pacific Mutual Life in 
Minot, N. D. 
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SOMETHING 
WORTHWHILE 


) AT REASONABLE COST 









































A\n ideal life insurance combination that fits present economic 
conditions and at the same time provides permanent protection at 
guaranteed cost, without omitting sound investment features avail- 
able in the years to come. 


A new combination contract you'll like to sell. 


Ask the Life Manager 
4G for full details at the >> 


nearest Travelers Office 


THE TRAVELER S§S 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
Liability Automobile The Travelers Fire Insurance Company Plate Glass Aircraft Group 


Health Steam Boiler Compensation Hartford, Connecticut Burglary Machinery Inland Marine 


Life Accident Windstorm Fire 
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Connecticut Reports 
1930 Ordinary Up 


GAIN OF 





$652,251 OVER 1929 





Commissioner Dunham’s Annual Life 
Report Shows Home Companies Re- 
sponsible for Increase 





The five Connecticut life insurance 
companies wrote more ordinary life in- 
surance in Connecticut in 1930 than in 
1929, while the companies of other states 
wrote less, according to the annual life 
report of the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment, released this week by Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham. The 
home companies wrote a total of $51,- 
483,255 last year against a total of $48- 
101,347 the previous year, while outside 
companies issued a total of $142,976,630 
in 1930 as compared with $145,706,287 in 
1929. 

Thus, a total of $194,459,885 new ordi- 
nary was issued during the year by the 
forty-four companies operating in the 
state, representing a gain over 1929 of 
$052,251. The total amount of ordinary 
life in force in Connecticut at the end 
of 1930 stood at $1,280,805,128, an increase 
of $74,191,017 over 1929. Of this amount 
$352,473,214 was held by the Connecticut 
companies, Aetna Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Phoenix Mu- 
tual and Travelers. 

Large Increase in Loans 


The 1930 report shows that increases 
were registered in industrial life as well 
as in new ordinary, while there was a 
decrease in group insurance written. It 
is also disclosed that for the second con- 
secutive year, 1930 was marked by a large 
increase in policy loans, reflecting the 
business depression. An increase of 
loans in force by all companies of $350,- 
435,973 was one of the year’s striking 
developments. Connecticut companies re- 
ported an increase in policy loans in 
force at the end of 1930 of $35,410,573, 
as against an increase of $36,547,064 for 
1929, ; 

Companies operating in Connecticut 
paid claims totaling $13,415,240 in 1930 
to beneficiaries under ordinary Connec- 
ticut policies. Of this amount the five 
Connecticut companies paid a total of 
$3,470,001. The total amount of claims 
under ordinary policies paid in 1929 was 
$13,067,365. : 

Industrial life written in Connecticut 
in 1930 totaled $93,161,193, as compared 
with $87,322,169 for 1929, while the 1n- 
dustrial insurance in force rose from 
$451,942,244 in 1929 to $464,965,736 in 
1930. No Connecticut company writes 
this class of insurance. 

Slight Group Decline 

There was a decrease of $5,688,427 in 
the amount of new group insurance writ- 
ten in Connecticut in 1930, the total of 
new business being $62,967,979 as against 
$68,656,406 for 1929. Connecticut com- 
panies wrote more than half of the new 
group insurance issued in Connecticut in 
1930, the total being $33,211,673. The to- 
tal amount of group in force in_ that 
state im all companies rose from $200,- 
361,294 to $210,888,537, an increase of $10,- 
527,243 over 1929. Connecticut companies 
at the end of 1930 had a total of $150,- 
367,419 in force in Connecticut. , 

The forty-four reporting companies 
had a net loss in surplus for the year 
1930 of $1,270,718. About half of the 
companies showed increases in surplus 
during the year. Mortgage loans and 
bonds owned by the reporting companies 
at the end of 1930 were 39.64 and 35.63% 
respectively of the total assets, as com- 
pared with 41.08 and 36% as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. The percentage of stocks 
y total assets increased from 3.13 to 

AB. 





GETS WESTCHESTER TERRITORY 

George H. McClellan of New Rochelle 
has been appointed Westchester County 
general agent of the Postal National Life. 
Eighteen years in the business, he was 
at one time general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life at Worcester. He 
now conducts a successful general insur- 
ance business in New Rochelle. 








Made Director of 


Connecticut Mutual 








PETER M. FRASER 


Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the com- 
pany. Mr. Fraser was made vice-presi- 
dent of the company July 1, 1930, and 
previously was one of the best known 
general agents in the country, being head 
of the Fraser agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual in New York, the leading agency 
of the company for years. James W. 
Knox, president of the First National 
Bank of Hartford, was also elected a di- 
rector at the same meeting. 





36 PRUDENTIAL GROUP CASES 





All but One of New Contracts An- 
nounced Are of Contributory Nature; 
5,341 Workers Covered 

That the contributory .type of group 
life insurance is by far the more popular 
is indicated in the current report of the 
Prudential. Of thirty-six new group con- 
tracts issued by the company, only one 
was for the non-contributory type. In 
the remainder the workers share with 
the employers in the payment of pre- 
miums. 

A total of $9,944,250 is involved in the 
thirty-six policies which cover 5,341 
workers, Widely diversified types of con- 
cerns are included in the group, which 
is also representative of most parts of 
this country. 





CHAS. B. ANDERSON DIES 

Charles B. Anderson, who was insur- 
ance commissioner of Nebraska for sev- 
eral months in 1929, died recently at his 
summer home at Alexandria, Minn. He 
was forced to retire as commissioner be- 
cause of ill health and has been in pri- 
vate business for the last year. Mr. An- 
derson was for awhile with the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska in an executive ca- 
pacity. He was 66 years of age and had 
been active in banking and public life. 





HEADS INDIANAPOLIS ASS’N 

Hugh S. Jeffrey was elected president 
of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Association of 
Life Underwriters at the last meeting 
in the Chamber of Commerce. Other of- 
ficers elected are: Paul W. Sutter, vice- 
president, and Robert Kroemer, secre- 
tary. Russell Solomon is the retiring 
president and he was given a vote of 
appreciation by the association. It was 
announced the association now had 
eighty-five members. 


NO CHANGE IN DIVIDENDS 
The present dividend scale of the Can- 
ada Life will be continued the last six 
months of 1931, according to the decision 
of the company’s board of directors 
which met last month. 
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“TO MY WIFE 
my interest in... 


When a clause in a will thrusts the problems of a complex 
business into the hands of an inexperienced woman. . . 
how will she meet her new responsibilities and what will 
be the effect upon the business itself? 


* * * * 


These questions arise with the passing of an active stock- 
holder in a close corporation. For, the process of readjust- 
ment which follows usually affects both business and estate. 
The readjustment may bring about a substantial drop in 
earning power. New policies and management, unfavorable 
to the surviving stockholders, may be introduced. It may 
even be necessary to liquidate the assets. 

- The beneficiaries of the estate, recognizing these hazards, 
may be glad to dispose of their stockholdings. But the 
market for the stock of a close corporation is limited. And 
if the survivors are unable or unwilling to make the pur- 
chase, it may be difficult to find a buyer or to secure a 
fair price. 


Fortunately a simple and practical plan has been de- 
veloped which at once protects the business and the heirs 
from all these dangers. 

A description of the plan (commonly known as the Busi- 
ness Life Insurance Trust) is given in a booklet ‘““American 
Business Needs This New Protection’’ recently published 
by this company. A copy will be sent upon request. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: 40 Wall Street. 81 Offices in Greater New York 
A UNIT OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 
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Guardian Life Leaders 
To Convene Next Week 

FINE PROGRAM IS SCHEDULED 

Holcombe: Address and McLain Golf 


Tournament Are Features of White 
Sulphur Springs Meet 








A fine program has been prepared for 
the annual ‘convention of the Guardian 
Life Leader’s Club, which next 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday at 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 
is “Organization.” 
is expected. 

Donald Russell, of the New York Mc- 


Namara Organization and president of 


meets 


The keynote of the convention 
A large attendance 


the Leaders’ Club, will call the conven- 
The 


main features of the morning session in- 


tion to order on Tuesday morning. 


clude: an address of welcome by Presi- 
dent Carl Heye; a review of the club 
year by Vice-President James A. Mc- 
Lain; and a discussion of today’s sales 
problems by John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager of the Sales Research Bu- 
reau of Hartford. 

The fieldmen will participate in the 
McLain Golf Tournament in the after- 
noon. In the leading foursome will be 
Vice-President McLain, Ralph Trubey 
and W. A. Farrell of Fargo, and A. L. 
Beck of Buffalo. The wives will be en- 
tertained during the tournament at a 
bridge and tea to be held in the Casino. 
A buffet supper and informal dance will 
be held in the evening. 

Frank F. Weidenborner, Jr., superin- 
tendent of agencies, will preside at the 
Wednesday and Thursday sessions. The 
Wednesday program follows: “Value of 
Organized Work,” by E. L. Wolfe, New 
York City; “Value of Organized Presen- 
tations,” by Nelson F. Davis, Jr., direc- 
tor of education; three organized pre- 
sentations by Spencer S. Dodd of Bos- 
ton; J. K. Biddle, Pittsburgh; and S. F. 
Green, Brooklyn; and a final talk, “Pres- 
ent Day Sales Opportunities in the 
Guardian,” by James Witmore of Buf- 
falo. The club’s annual banquet will 
climax the Wednesday program. 

Thursday speakers will include W. J. 
Chambers, New York McNamara; N. S. 

3arrows, New York Landau; Harry F. 
Roye; and Vice-President McLain. In 
addition, Mr. Weidenborner will con- 
duct a sales clinic with the assistance 
of several leading fieldmen. 





Roy W. Howard Insured 
For More Than $2,000,000 


Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
board, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
has taken more than $2,000,000 of life 
insurance on the ordinary life plan 
through Joseph A. Lockhart, the pre- 
mium approximating $90,000. | The 
business was placed with the J. M. 
Fraser Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in New York. The line 
was written at standard rates. 











EQUITABLE 1931 LOANS 

Real estate mortgage loans made by 
the Equitable Society during the first 
half of 1931 totalled $46,478,750, accord- 
ing to a statement issued Tuesday by 
President Thomas I. Parkinson. These 
provided housing facilities for 7,258 fami- 
lies in 348 cities scattered throughout 
thirty-nine states. 





LIEBERICH AGENCY LEADING 

The Fred Lieberich agency of the 
Jefferson Standard in Newark has had 
an outstanding conservation record this 
year, and is at the present time leading 
the field in the company’s Holderness 
Cup Contest. The cup is awarded an- 
nually to the agency with the best con- 
servation record of the calendar year. 


NYLIC BULLETIN ANNIVERSARY 





Company Agents’ Publication Is Forty 
Years Old; Darwin P. Kingsley 
Once Its Editor 
Forty years ago on the first of July 
the New York Life Bulletin to Agents 
was born. It is pointed out by Gren- 
ville Howard, field editor, in the current 
3ulletin that a number of those who were 
active forty years ago in the field are 
still active in the company’s service, 
these including among others: Darwin 
P. Kingsley, chairman of the board; 
Thomas <A. Buckner, president; and 


Walker Buckner, vice-president. 

The first Bulletin was printed on a 
sheet of letter paper, signed by George 
W. Perkins, then third vice-president. 
He continued as editor following his pro- 
motion and transfer to the home office 
as vice-president in 1892, and during his 
absences abroad on company business, 
D. P. Kingsley, then superintendent of 
agencies, acted as Bulletin writer. 

Upon Vice-President Perkins’ retire- 
ment in 1901 to become a partner in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., Grenville 
Howard was brought to the home office 
from Dayton, and has been editor since. 





ET ERE 














Estate 


Selling 


Protection 


Central Hanover’s point 


of view on estate plan- 


ning and its knowledge 
of actual estate shrink- 


ages have proved useful 


to many underwriters 


selling estate protection. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 





Colonel C. B. Robbins 


Sees Business Gains 


“With the gradual reestablishment 
of confidence in the future, life in- 
surance, together with most other 
forms of business, is showing an im- 
provement from the early months of 
the year,” says Colonel C. B. Rob- 
bins, president of the American Life 
Convention. 

Colonel Robbins, who is also presi- 
dent of the Cedar Rapids Life, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, formerly was the 
assistant secretary of war under 
President Coolidge. He is a close 
student of international and domes- 
tic economic problems. 

“There are many reasons why in- 
surance and most other lines of in- 
dustry should enjoy better business 
from now on,” Colonel Robbins con- 
tinued. “All basic indices indicate 
that the country generally has 
weathered the business depression 
and the swing is now clearly up- 
ward. The gains, now rather faint, 
will be accentuated as the year ad- 
vances and by fall a complete recov- 














ery should be had.” 











Flying Safer 
(Continued from Page 1) 

The report points out that while the 
worst pilots are much worse than the 
average, the best pilots are only a little 
better than the average. Evidence of 
slightly better than normal mortality 
was noted among pilots rated to fly the 
heavier types of planes, among _ pilots 
without an accident record, among pilots 
without physical defect, and also among 
pilots in the groups from ages 28 to 42. 
The hazard of a flight with an inex- 
perienced pilot was found to be much 
greater than that of a flight with a pilot 
having at least 400 hours’ experience, As 
a result, the mortality rate per flight in 
pleasure flying was high. Nevertheless, 
many private pilots fly so little that their 
chance of fatal accident in the course of 
a year is less than that of experienced 
pilots who fly more frequently. Such 
meager information as could be obtained 
on the mortality rate of glider pilots, 
gave no ground for considering this type 
of flying safer than airplane flying. 
Passenger and Pilot Experience 
Figures of the Department of Com- 
merce incorporated in the findings of 
the actuarial committee, which undertook 
the investigation to determine the insur- 
ability of those exposed, lists an improve- 
ment in the mortality rate among passen- 
gers in scheduled flying from twenty- 
three per 100,000 in 1927 to six per 100,- 
000 for last year. It is pointed out that 
only two passengers were killed in sched- 
uled flying in the last half of 1930 and 


only twelve from April 1 of last year to 7 


the same date this year. For the whole 


of last year, twenty-four passengers were | 


killed in scheduled flying, thirty in sight- 
seeing trips, and 136 in pleasure flying. 
Total passenger deaths were 237. 

Out of the total of 136 pilots killed 
while operating civilian planes last year, 
twelve deaths occurred in the employ of 
scheduled airlines, eighteen while en- 
gaged in student instruction, and forty- 
two in pleasure flying. The death rate 
among pilots on scheduled flights for last 
year like that among passengers in sched- 
uled flying, improved greatly and was 
slightly better than normal although pre- 
viously it had been very unfavorable. 





ST. LOUIS GENERAL AGENT 
Fred Strudell who has had _ twenty 
years’ experience as a life insurance 
actuary and sales executive has been 
named general agent in St. Louis for the 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis. 


HEAVY JUNE PRODUCTION | 
The Guardian Life’s paid production 
in June was approximately 41% ahead of 
the best previous month this year. 
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—| | Sees Companies 
Changing Loan Plans 
Ss f 
it GET CLOSER TO BORROWERS 
l- 
ee Writer in Barron’s Says Companies Are 
‘- Getting Away from Correspondent 
of System 
= . ‘ 4 
fe The life insurance companies have ac- 
. quired a considerable amount of fore- 
id closed. mortgage property and although 
a the ultimate losses are expected to be 
er + small the experience has already resulted 
se © in some changes in the general practice 
S- ©, of making such mortgages. This subject 
“ ') is discussed in an article in Barron’s, the 
n- ® financial weekly for June 29, by Clyde A. 
ss = Mann. 
n- » ‘The writer says that among the 
6 changes upon which one finds the com- 
wn panies in agreement is that of gradual 
p- discontinuance of the custom of making 
ri \ loans through the agencies of “corre- 
ol spondents” to whom were left many of 
the details of servicing the loans after 
mat they had been made as well as investi- 
gating and reporting upon applications 
for loans. In many cases these corre- 
spondents have been banks and trust 
companies. When, following the World 
4% War, the demand for mortgage money to 
the |] meet the acute need for housing caused 
the [7 life insurance companies to adopt the 
little a general policy of lending on improved 
e of |Freal estate, the correspondent system 
ality | provided means for sending huge sums to 
the | practically all parts of the country 
ilots quickly, 
— : Some Weaknesses of System 
~~ | But the resulting foreclosures have dis- 
a, o closed some of the weaknesses of the 
"1, |) Mortgage lending system during the 
nuch | . pi Po . 
pilot | boom period of building. The writer 
As |) Points out that the appraising practice in 
a ') many states to determine “conservative 
Jess, |) Values” to be used for the 60% limita- 
their | tions was colored by the practice pre- 
omer’ vailing at the time for banks and trust 


companies as well as_ underwriting 
need © h : 
Such |g houses. When the time of stress came 
Such @. 1 
and correspondents were called upon for 
additional information and for the serv- 
oe E icing of loans, it was found that the in- 
|) formation available in many cases was 
inadequate and that correspondents had 
shown an unwillingness to incur the ex- 


ined 
ilots, 


~— @ pense of servicing loans. Only those 
took | correspondents which had set aside a 
asur. |) Detcentage of the profits derived from 
rove- gy te making of life company loans to 
ssen- fe OCT _CXPense of servicing them were 


onty- |) pared to meet their obligations. 
“ia. ts lhe causes for foreclosures varied 


yh somewhat in different cities and compa- 
und nies had contrasting experiences. The 
en fact that some companies had a great 
ae aa deal of trouble in cities in which others 
hole had little or none showed that the cor- 
aad a tespondent system, which worked well 
ilies, re for many years, could not be continued, 
1g ' according to the writer. He says: “It is 


yins: |} probable that if most directors of life 
" companies were not so familiar with 


amet | Stocks and bonds and if they did not have 
a a ) Positive distaste for the ownership of in- 
i come real estate as mediums for personal 
bees investment some changes would long 
vince since hdve been made in the methods of 
i v9e Mortgage lending.’ 
hed- Changes Seen For Future 
was |) The mortgage departments of compa- 
pre- |) ™es are agreed, according to this ar- 
e. © ticle, that for the future home and re- 
ional office facilities for handling loans 
, direct with borrowers will be needed. 
enty Closer contacts with borrowers and the 
ance — Properties on which loans are made, bet- 
been ter appraising systems and complete data 
r the as to both the personal and business 
nne- Teputations of the borrowers and appli- 


cants for loans will be provided. There 
ls also a need for grading structures, a 
Plan advocated by Walter Stabler many 
years ago when he was comptroller of 
the Metropolitan Life. 

For their own loans, made at a mini- 
mum of expense to borrowers, this writ- 








er says that life insurance companies 
seem resolved upon a number of restric- 


tions, which may be stated thus: 

Preference in lending to home owners and to 
resident managers of apartments which are well 
located and of standard construction. 

Closer limits with regard to locations and 
neighborhoods, 

More inquiry into the moral risks involved. 
Like the moral hazards investigated by life in- 
surance companies for life underwriting, the 
personal and business reputations of borrowers 
will be considered. The facilities for getting 
such information, of course, already exist. 

General revision of valuations, partly because 
of lower costs of building materials and equip- 
ment and partly because of rent recessions in 
some classes of property. 

More inquiry into the structural character of 
buildings, perhaps along the lines recommended 
by Mr. Stabler, having the welfare of both bor- 
rowers and lenders and the greater immunity 
from foreclosures in mind. “Lenders alone can 
improve building standards.” 

Insistence that taxes be paid as punctually as 
interest, owing to the heavy penalties for delin- 
quencies, 

Insistence upon reduction of principal sum 
of loans, preferably monthly but if not, semi- 
annually instead of annually. They will be not 
the absurdly heavy amortizations of many build- 
ing bond issues, which defaulted of necessity 
because of the heavy payments required, but 
reasonable and regular payments. 

Constant home-office supervision of payment 
of interest, principal, taxes and insurance. 





THACH OKLA. APPOINTMENT 





W. Thomas Thach Named General 
Agent in State for Mutual 
Benefit Life 
W. Thomas Thach has been appointed 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit Life 
for the state of Oklahoma, effective Aug- 
ust 1. His offices will be in Oklahoma 
City. Mr, Thach has been in charge of 
the Oklahoma agency since the resigna- 
tion of James N. Dyer on January 1 of 

this year. 

A native of Tennessee and a graduate 
of Princeton, Mr. Thach has been with 
the agency department of the Mutual 
Benefit since 1923. In 1924 he became 
editor of the company’s publications in- 
cluding the house organ, The Pelican. 
More recently he has devoted himself 
largely to problems of agency building. 





RAILROAD COMMITEE MEETS 





Duffield, Houston, Lincoln, Loomis and 
Smith in Group Endorsing Freight 
Rate Increase 
The emergency committee on railroad 
investments of life insurance companies, 
of which Edward D. Duffield, president 
of the Prudential is chairman, met last 
week at the office of David F. Houston, 
president of the Mutual Life, in New 
York City. The committee is preparing 
a petition to present to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an effort to 
help the railroads in their plea for a 

15% freight rate increase. 


The insurance men on the committee _ 


in addition to Messrs. Duffield and Hous- 
ton are: Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president 
and general counsel, Metropolitan Life; 
James Lee Loomis, president, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; and George W. Smith, pres- 
ident, New England Mutual. 





LUNCHEONS TO McMILLEN 


C. L. MeMillen, Northwestern Mutual 
Life general agent in New York, was the 
guest of honor at two luncheons this 
week. On Tuesday the host was Edward 
M. McMahon, second vice-president, 
Chase National Bank. The following day 
C. D. Connell, Provident Mutual Life, 
gave a luncheon at the Drug & Chemical 
Club. Mr. Connell also had as his guests 
Rudolph Recht and George J. Kutcher, 
Northwestern Mutual general agents in 
the Empire State Building. 





H. W. ALLEN RESIGNS 

H. W. Allen has resigned his post as 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
Life at Wichita, Kan. He has been in 
failing health for some time and wishes 
to be relieved of the responsibilities of 
management, although he will continue 
with the agency as a personal producer. 
Pending the appointment of a successor, 
C. I. Smith of the home office agency 
staff will be in charge of the Wichita 
office. 














MERVIN L. LANE AGENCY 























Open 
for 


Business 


“Oo my many friends who have been so 
generous with their congratulatory messages 
and good wishes, I say, “Thank you.” I 
hope to show my appreciation in a practical 
way, through the personal attention which 
I plan giving the brokerage business with 
which my new Agency is favored. 


The new General Agency which I head 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, is now functioning at 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


And remember, please, that I am still do- 
ing business practically at “the same stand.” 


+ 


Mervin L. Lane 
General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Permanent Telephone—AShland 4-5462 




















MERVIN L. LANE AGENCY 
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A Lawyer’s Slant On 
Business Insurance 


GEORGE B. YOUNG’S ADDRESS 
Outlines Value of Insurance in Purchas- 
ing the Interest of a Deceased 
Partner 





The valuable usage of business insur- 
ance for the purpose of retiring the in- 
terest of a partner or acquiring the stock 
of a stockholder by the survivors in those 
cases where death causes a dissolution 
of the partnership or a termination of 
the stockholder’s relation to the cor- 
poration was this week by 
George B. Young, general counsel of the 
National Life of Vermont, speaking be- 
fore the company’s agency convention at 
3retton Woods, N. H. 

For the successful sale of business in- 
surance for the purpose of retiring the 
interest of a deceased partner, Mr. 
Young said, it is important to understand 
that the death of a partner dissolves a 
partnership and that as a result, irre- 
spective of what the contract of partner- 
ship may be, if there is any, the estate 
or heirs of the deceased may either come 
into the partnership or insist upon an 
immediate settlement of the partnership 
affairs or an immediate purchase of the 
interest of the deceased partner by the 
survivors. 


explained 


A Partnership Catastrophe 

The dissolution of the firm vests in the 
surviving partners legal title to all the 
partnership property for the purpose of 
liquidation, the speaker said. They can 
contract no further obligations charge- 
able to the estate of the deceased. They 
can carry on the business only to the 
extent necessary for a prompt and imme- 
diate winding up of its affairs and dis- 
tribution of the assets, after payment of 
debts, among the surviving partners and 
the representatives of the deceased part- 
ner. 

This is a very serious thing for the 
partnership, Mr. Young added, for it 
either terminates the partnership and 
puts the surviving partners out of busi- 
ness or they must raise money enough 
to buy the interest of the deceased part- 
ner or they will find themselves with 
other partners and subject to many in- 
conveniences and troubles due to asso- 
ciation with people who know nothing 
about the business or to troublesome liti- 
gation or demands for accounting. It is 
to avoid these troubles and furnish the 
money to purchase the interest of the 
deceased partner, Mr. Young said, that 














NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 








He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 
NON-CANCELLABLE, _NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS AND MONTH- 
LY INCOME FOR TOTAL AND PER- 
MANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 

THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 

—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 

FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 











. 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 








business insurance steps in as a very 
valuable relief. 

Continuing, the speaker added: 

“To accomplish this purpose it is nec- 
essary that there should be a carefully 
drawn contract providing for the sale and 
purchase of the deceased partner’s in- 
terest in the business and fixing the sale 
and purchase price, arranging for the 
insurance and payment of premiums and 
the adjustment of the cost of this insur- 
ance in case of the death of one of the 
partners. 


question with the prospect. 


No Agreements Alike 


“No two agreements of this kind will 
be exactly alike. They must be carefully 
drawn to be effective and it is most im- 
portant that counsel be consulted in con- 
nection with these agreements. If the 
agreement does not involve a trustee, the 
counsel for the partnership should be 
consulted and he should prepare the 
agreement. Counsel for the insurance 
company may be able to give some help- 
ful suggestions, but no forms prepared 
by the home office of a life insurance 
company will fit every case. Any form 
so prepared is merely a suggestion of 
certain things which should be done and 
methods by which some of them can be 
accomplished. 

“A form prepared by the home office 
should, as I conceive it, follow along the 


ner’s interest is a necessity. 


ment.” 





CASSIDY HOUSTON AGENT 


able accident departments. 


commercial accident business. 


















psychological method of developing your 
sales talk—that is, it should deal with the 
contract for the sale and purchase of the 
deceased partner’s interests as far as it 
can go along those lines without refer- 
ence to the insurance and then the in- 
surance provisions should follow. In this 
way the contract may supplement your 
approach and be used in discussion of the 


“From my reading, having had no prac- 
tical experience, it seems to me to be the 
consensus of opinion of those who have 
been close students of the subject that to 
sell the partnership insurance you must 
impress the prospect with the idea that 
a written contract providing fully for the 
sale and purchase of the deceased part- 
If you can 
sell that idea thoroughly, then the in- 
surance naturally comes as a ready and 
sure means of furnishing the money to 
carry out the contract and make the pay- 


H. Kenneth Cassidy has been appointed 
general agent for the Pacific Mutual Life 
at Houston for the life and non-cancel- 
Max West- 
heimer continues as general agent for 


Sun Life Continues 
Group Expansion 


FOUR NEW REGIONAL MANAGERS 





























































S. H. Smith, E. P. Higgins, C. C. Clarke 
and H. M. Jupp Given Charge of 


Larger Territories 





The Sun Life of Canada, which wrote 
more than $31,000,000 of group insurance 
in the Dominion last year, representing 
53% of the total group written in the 
Dominion during the year, is continuing 
to expand in this branch of the business, 
A number of important appointments 
have been announced, in line with this 
company trend. 

S. H. Smith, formerly Montreal district! 
group manager, has been given the title) 
of Regional Group Manager, and will” 
have supervision of a territory compris-/ 
ing eastern Ontario, Quebec, the Mari-) 
time Provinces and the New England” 
States. Mr. Smith has established a repu- 7 
tation with the company as a successful! 
producer and has closed some of the! 
largest group cases written in Canada. 

Other changes are as follows: E. P. 
Higgins, who until recently was district” 
group manager in Toronto, is now Re-/ 
gional Group Manager with supervision 
over a territory which includes western] 
Ontario and the state of Michigan. C. C/ 
Clarke, former Chicago district group 
manager, gets the same title and will 
have supervision of the company’s group 
activities in Illinois and adjoining states.” 
H, M. Jupp, formerly district manager} 
at Cleveland, also becomes regional man-| 
ager, and will have charge of group in 
Ohio, as well as in the more important’ 
cities and towns in adjoining states. es 

In addition to these changes, eight for 
mer assistant district group managers 
have been promoted to the position of 7 
district group manager by the company.) 

The Sun Life’s outstanding position in}™ 
the group field in Canada today is indi- 7 
cated by the fact that at the end of 1930) 
it had more than $350,000,000 group in i 
force, or 39% of the total group cover-| 
age in Canada today. The company’s 
agencies shattered all previous records 
during 1930 by writing more than $100, 7 
000,000 of new group business. 











WOODS’ PRODUCTION UP 

June sales exceeded every previous 
month of this year in the Edward A. 
Woods Co., general agent of the Equit- 
able Society in Pittsburgh. The total} 
production, exclusive of group, was $4, 
379,484, with paid premiums of $145,359. | 
The agency’s paid group insurance of $3, 
459,378 for June exceeded June of last? 
year, ! 




















STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Hard Work 
Intelligent Prospecting 
A Definite Plan 

under the direction of 
State Mutual Field Executives 
is RIGHT NOW resulting in 
Increased Individual Production 

Records 











INCORPORATED—1844 
Eighty-Seven Years of Service 


1846 





Making Conservation 
INTERESTING 
Publication of human-interest stories, visualiza- 
tions, records, reports, publicity, yearly cup 
awards, honorary listings—these and many other 
methods employed here make Conservation a live 
and interesting subject to our field force. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


85 Years of Public Service 
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19,758 New Membership 
Peak of National Ass’n 


PREVIOUS RECORDS SHATTERED 





Nineteen New Local Units Formed Dur- 
ing Year; Leaders: New York City, 
1,632; Pittsburgh, 1,000 





There are now 19,758 members of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, the largest membership in the his- 
tory of the association. The organiza- 
tion’s forty-second fiscal year report as 
of June 30 shows that the new high 
mark represents a net increase of 1,343 
over the 18,415 members it had one year 
ago. Roger B. Hull, managing director 
of the National Association, is extreme- 
ly confident over this showing, as most 
trade association memberships at this 
time have shown at least slight retrench- 
ments. } 


Nineteen new local units were formed 
during the year, these including the fol- 
lowing associations: Baton Rouge, La.,; 
Lexington, Ky.; Cumberland, Md.; Ev- 
erett, Wash.; Hawaii; High Point, N. 
C.; Macon, Ga.; Gulfport, Miss.; Mon- 
roe, La.; Amarillo, Tex.; San Angelo, 
Cal.; Beaumont, Tex.; Wallace, Idaho; 
Waco, Tex.; Wausau, Wis.; West Cen- 
tral, Minn.; Wheeling, W. Va. and 
Wyoming and York, Neb. The total num- 
ber of local units increased from 219 to 
228, as twelve small associations dissolved 
during the year, thus registering a net 
gain of seven local organizations. 

Several local associations staged amaz- 
ing gains in membership during the year. 
The Evansville, Ind., association jumped 
from 28 to 135, or a gain of 107. Dallas, 
Tex., closed the year with 190, as against 
118 last year. Other associations which 
doubled their membership during the 
year include: Austin, Bloomington, Fres- 
no, Knoxville, Omaha, Quincy, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Wilkes-Barre and Yakima. 

The Pittsburgh association staged a 
notable increase as a token of apprecia- 
tion of being selected host for the Na- 
tional Convention in September. The 
group now has 1,000 members and is only 
exceeded by the New York City member- 
ship. The positions and membership fig- 
ures of the ten leading associations are: 
New York City, 1,632; Pittsburgh, 1,000; 
Chicago, 773; Boston, 754; Indianapolis, 
638; Cleveland, 591; Detroit, 441; Phila- 
delphia, 435; Colorado, 406; and Buffalo, 
37. 





WOODS COMPANY AWARD 





Equitable Agency Wins “President’s 
Cup” of Pittsburgh Association for 
Aiding Association Progress 
The “President’s Cup” of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters Association has 
been won for the year ending June, 1931, 
by the Edward A. Woods Co., well 
known Equitable Society agency. This 
cup, presented to the association in June, 
1929, by Lee D. Hemmingway, Connecti- 
cut Mutual general agent who was then 
President of the Pittsburgh body, is 
awarded each June to the agency which 
during the year makes the best all- 
around contribution to the group idea 

and the Pittsburgh Association, 

The Western Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of the Reliance Life was the first- 
year winner. In June, 1930, the second 
year of the cup award, competition had 
been greatly increased and the award was 
finally won by the Provident Mutual 
agency. 

During the past year members of the 
Woods company were very active in pro- 
Mmoting the Association idea. The agen- 
cy, which is headed by William M. Duff, 
instituted a system whereby each new 
man accepting a contract must become a 
member of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
Clation. This ruling brought the Associa- 
tion membership in the Woods agency 
from 200 to 316, with an almost perfect 
record of dues paid. 





Parkinson on Business Pride 

President Thomas I. Parkinson of 
the Equitable Society made some 
significant remarks in the short but 
brilliant talk he gave last week at the 
Klingman Dinner. Among _ other 
things he said: 

“What better business than life in- 
surance could men be engaged in to- 
day? You agents do a tremendously 
important public service and at the 
same time have the opportunity of 
earning a fine living for yourselves. 
You should be proud to be associated 
with a business which weathers all 
depressions, which holds its head up 
high now as well as during bull mar- 
kets. Every life insurance applica- 
tion written and paid for represents 
a definite contribution to the welfare 
of future generations. The influence 
for good an agent can have should 
not be underestimated.” 











HOME LIFE AT ROCHESTER 





E. Robert Shannon Appointed General 
Agent in Up-state City for 
New York Company 

E. Robert Shannon has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the Home Life of 
New York at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Shannon has had a broad life insurance 
background in field and managerial work 
and also in educational development. A 
graduate of Ohio State University, Mr. 
Shannon spent his first few years out of 
college in agricultural work. 

In 1920 he entered life insurance at 
Huntington, W. Va., with the Penn Mu- 
tual Life. He later went with the Con- 
necticut Mutual and in 1923 was ap- 
pointed general agent for the Connecti- 
cut Mutual at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He 
became general agent at Columbus for 
the same company in 1929 and in 1930 
went with the Penn Mutual’s education- 
al department, which post he has left 
to join the Home Life. Mr. Shannon has 
always been actively interested in local 
association work and at Wilkes-Barre 
was vice-president of the local associa- 
tion of life underwriters. 





ST. LOUIS ASS’N PRESIDENT 





Barney Nudelman, Connecticut Mutual, 
Elected; Expect C. O. Fischer to Be 


National Committeeman 


Barney Nudelman of the Cennecticut 
Mutual has been elected president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of St. 
Louis to succeed Chester O. Fischer, gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. It is probable that Mr. Fischer 
will be named national executive commit- 
teeman from St. Louis. 

Other officers elected by the St. Louis 
underwriters are: First vice-president, C. 
Carroll Otto, Mutual Benefit Life; sec- 
ond vice-president, H. A. Moores, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; director for one 
year, W. O. Andrews, Missouri State 
Life; director two years, Arthur P. 
Shugg, Aetna Life; directors three years, 
James G. Callahan, Metropolitan Life, 
and Ralph W. Fischer, Penn Mutual 
Life. 

The board will meet shortly to name 
the national executive committee and 
also the secretary and treasurer. It is 
probable that E. A. Pickel of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life, will be renamed to the 
combined post, as he has filled the posts 
very capably for some years past. 





GENERAL LIFE ORGANIZED 


The General Life Insurance Co. has 
been organized in Oklahoma City, with 
S. P. Freeling, former attorney general 
of Oklahoma, as president. The company 
has a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. Other officers are: Edward 
Millegan, vice-president; and L. H. Nor- 
mandin, secretary and treasurer. Gov- 
ernor Robert Burns has been named gen- 
eral attorney and Judge L. A. Shaw, as- 
sociate attorney. 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes 
“Nylic,” a monthly payment beginning after two 
years’ service, based on previous production. This 
gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon 
the same annual production of new _ business. 
“Senior Nylics” have served a minimum of 20 years 
and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly 
instalments, which will continue for life. Most of 
them are still active in writing new business, though 
they have the right to retire. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effichency 





On the July cover 


A Case In of the Life Aetna- 
Sound izer can be found a 
Mathematics series of “Review Ex- 


ercises.” Question 
number fifteen offers the life underwriter 
plenty of food for thought. It reads: 
“A sets as his pace $10,000 of new 
written business per week. In 1929 he 
maintained that average with an eight 
hour working day. But in 1931 the eight 
hour day produces only $8,000 a week in 
applications. How many hours a day 
must A work now to maintain his $10,000 
a week pace ?” 
ae 


Using the  pros- 


Family pect’s: own language 
Income is the sensible way of 
Letter doing things, accord- 


ing to an agent of the 
Franklin Life who resorts to this clever 
method in selling Family Income. He 
sends out literature on the plan to a 
policyholder and writes an informal 
note, such as this one written to an auto 
salesman: 

“On the other side of this card is a 
complete picture of our advance 10-1932 
model. Note its beauty and its perform- 
ance is without a sputter or a miss. Don’t 
overlook its pickup. Picks up right where 
you ‘lay’ down and carries the family 
over the roughest part of life’s road 
without a jar and it becomes more valu- 
able each year you own it. The old 
Term model you bought from me last 


year has some trade-in value. Yours for 
better transportation.” 
oe oe 
How often have 


you heard this com- 
ment from an associ- 
ate agent—“If I could 
just get a crack at 
the big boys, I would show you how to 
sell life insurance,’—comments the Berls 
Agency Bulletin, organ of an Equitable 
Society Chicago agency. 

Back of the statement is one of the 
most serious delusions life insurance men 
allow themselves to accept. The princi- 
ples of life insurance selling are exactly 
the same, as far as fundamentals are 
concerned, whether the prospect is a 
farmer’s boy or a banker’s son. 

If you can’t drive out this afternoon 
and sell a $2,000 policy to a country 
school teacher, you would never be able 
to sell a $25,000 policy to a city super- 
intendent of schools, comments the agen- 
cy organ. If you can’t go to the boy 
who runs the filling station and show 
him how life insurance will help him 
save his money, you couldn’t go to the 
successful young business man and sell 
him. If you can’t go to your grocer and 
show him how $5,000 of insurance will 
save his business at his death, you 
couldn’t show a manufacturer how $500,- 
000 would save his business for him. 

If you can’t work out the financial 
problems of the man who has a small 
income, how can you possibly work out 
the problems of the man who has a large 
income? The first step to a bigger suc- 
cess always has been “success where you 
are now.” 


A Commonly 
Accepted 
Delusion 


Stress the merits of 
Danger your proposition, not 
in the demerits of any 


Comparisons other, says N. S. 
: : Tomlinson, Reliance 
Life supervisor, writing in the Re- 


liance Bulletin. Don’t make compari- 
sons of policies or figures. If he brings 
up anything along that line, ignore it, 
or better still divert his attention to 
something else just as you would with a 
child who is doing something you don’t 
want him to do. Find out what he likes 
in your policy and drive that hard. 

Never discuss two or three different 
plans of insurance for him to select from 
if you can avoid it. If you are forced to 
do that have one over which you are 
very enthusiastic. If you don’t know 
what form of policy he should have, how 
should he? There is one particular pol- 
icy that is the best remedy for his need. 
Know what that is and use it. At the 
same time you should satisfy him so the 
policy sold will stay in force. By all 
means, let that be your guide. 

Never quote rates to a penny; just ap- 
proximately is enough, says Mr. Tomlin- 
son. When this question is asked, it can 
very often be turned right around and 
made a closing argument. Tell him the 
cost is based upon his physical condi- 
tion; that it will be exactly what the law 
says the company can charge for such a 
risk as he is found to be, therefore the 
first thing to know about is his’ physical 
condition. Get him wondering if he can 
pass the physical examination and he will 
forget his question about the cost. Then 
get him to the examiner. 

Don’t answer unnecessary questions 
while you are getting up to the closing 
point. Questions by him indicate inter- 
est. Keep that interest to the boiling 
point. If you must say something let it 
be “We'll come to that in a minute.” 
Of course, there are some questions that 
indicate the psychological moment for 
closing the sale, such as “How can I pay 
that premium?” or “Who’s your exam- 
iner?” None of us have to be told what 
to do if those questions are put to us. 

* 


Developing the cor- 


The rect poise is one of 
Agent’s the life underwriter’s 
Manner hardest tasks,  de- 


clared James Elton 
Bragg, director of the New York Uni- 
versity life insurance training course, in 
a recent address. The agent must learn 
to handle the prospect in an “easy” way, 
to avoid any unpleasantries arising. He 
must be serious and yet not too serious. 
His manner is of the greatest impor- 
tance and the agent should ever realize 
this fact. 

Another important point brought out 
by Mr. Bragg was that the life under- 
writer must be adept at developing needs. 
Needs are not always as easy to discover 
and analyze as might seem apparent. 
Sometimes the agent sees them distinct- 
ly, but if he fails to magnify at least 
one so that the prospect becomes thor- 
oughly conscious of it, he is losing out 
in his work. The big needs for life in- 
surance grow out of human relationships 
which involve liabilities, obligations and 
desires to pay or provide money. 








Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 

proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 

from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” ; 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 





ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 | 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 























GERARD S. NOLLEN, President J 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa | f 
1871—Sixtieth Anniversary—1931 : 

THE LIFE INSURANCE : 


COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 
Bradford H. Walker, 


President. 

















The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager of Agencies 
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Aiding The Country’s 
Economic Security 


COMPANIES’ INVESTMENT POWER 





Ernest Hamlin Abbott Writes Valuable 
Article on Life Insurance 
Investments 





Through its investments the life in- 
surance business gives the country a 
foundation of economic security. More 
than that, by its system of investment 
the business combines the spirit of dem- 
ocratic individualism with the advantage 
of collective action. It safeguards the 
collective copitatiam of a free self-direct- 
ing people. 

These are but a few of the sage com- 
ments of Ernest Hamlin Abbott in his 
article in a recent issue of World’s Work 
on the subject of “Investing Twenty 
Millions a Week. ” Mr. Abbott stresses 
a point which insurance men are aware 
of but which the public at large fails to 
appreciate, the extremely important way 
in which part of the insured’s premium 
is spent. Not only does the policyholder 
get material returns from his policy but 
he achieves a better living through con- 
ditions caused by insurance investments. 

Mr. Abbott tells of the efficient staffs 
in the home offices which act as the com- 
mittees which invest life insurance funds. 
In effect these committees say: “Go and 
get seed to plant in the valley and on 
the uplands and prairies; go and get 
machines to reap the crops and thresh 
the grain; go and get cattle to browse 
upon the grasslands; go and build barns 
and stables; go and help the farmer to 
cultivate the soil. Go and provide trans- 
portation for the people and their goods; 
help to spin the nation’s web of steel. Go 
and put up dwellings where the people 
may live and rear their families in com- 
fort and health. Erect buildings where 
they may do their work and transact the 
business of the nation. Go! Build fac- 
tories. Light cities and give power to 
industry. Lay out and surface highways. 
Give' the children schools. And where- 
ever you go, enlist new recruits for this 
army of peaceful conquest.” 

Lines Have Always Held 

Wherever the insurance forces have 
established themselves the lines have 
held. However the tide of battle for 
economic prosperity in other sectors may 
ebb and flow, each year the insurance 
army of invested dollars has grown 
stronger and has made a new advance. 
During the past six years, for instance, 
the annual gain in the total admitted 
(that is, legally recognized) assets of the 
life insurance companies of the United 
States has ranged from $1,143,000,000 to 
$1,569,000,000. There has been no waver- 
ing here. 

This army of insurance dollars has 
been effective because the committees 
that direct it have sent its regiments to 
strong and strategic positions. 

Policyholders of life companies are 
fortunate enough to command the serv- 
ices of gifted, highly trained, and long- 
experienced investors which no individual 
capitalist could employ, says Mr. Ab- 
bott. Being human these men are not 
infallible. How, then, he asks, have they 
been enabled to avoid serious error? 

Three Investment Safeguards 

By three safeguards. 

First, the law. Every life insurance 
Company that wishes to do business in 
New York state is restricted to certain 
classes of investments. It can include 
no others among its admitted assets. 
There is no “white list” of securities 


(such, for instance, as that drawn up for 
savings banks) ; but the investment com- 
mittees must decide in each case what 
investment is legal, and they are thus re- 
quired to assume direct responsibility and 
exercise great discretion. 

Second, the principle of the reservoir. 
So diversified are the investments that a 
minus figure here is more than made up 
for by a plus figure there. 

Third, the check upon the individual 
opinion. by the elaborate organization of 
the testing process. Not a dollar can be 
sent to its destination until its course is 
charted by a staff of specialists, from 
filing clerk to department chief. 


Raising the Tone of Financial 
Transactions 


An important point is made by the 
writer in his describing how the rejection 
of an investment offering by a company 
may be a favor to the issuing company. 
This in effect says to the company:: 
“Strengthen the terms of your bonds, or 
better your relations with your com- 
munity, Or renovate your machinery, and 
well will then loan you money.” 

Insurance money talks, Mr. Abbott 
says, and what it says may lead to the 
strengthening of the ‘borrowing corpora- 
tion. More than that, it tends to raise 
the whole tone of financial transactions. 
The law enables the insurance company 
to stand outside of the competition that 
puts pressure upon other financial insti- 
tutions. Its acceptance of an offering 
gives that offering a certificate of char- 
acter. As quasi-public institutions, in- 
surance companies reinforce the efforts 
of the leading investment houses to 
maintain the highest investment stand- 
ards. Offerings that are made safer and 
better to meet insurance standards are 
made safer and fairer for all. 


Social Power 


Life companies, also, by their system 
of investment, put the power of social 
action behind the ventures of individual 
initiative, safeguarding the collective cap- 
italism of a free, self-directing people. 
In the competition for survival among 
economic systems in the world of today 
it is as serious a challenge as Russian 
communism has to face, says the writer. 
The bolshevists in Russia got rid of life 
insurance companies because they knew 
that mutual life insurance combined the 
strength of democracy with the strength 
of private property. 

To destroy both is the aim of the bol- 
shevist; to sustain both has proved to 
be the great achievement of life insur- 
ance. And that it has done by the way 
that it has, through its investments, put 
the people’s savings at the people’s serv- 
ice. 





COLONIAL LIFE DINNER 





District Offices of North Philadelphia 
and Norristown Meet to Celebrate 
Contest Results 
The North Philadelphia and Norris- 
town agencies of the Colonial Life re- 
cently held a banquet in Green’s Hotel, 
Philadelphia, to celebrate the results of 
a production contest between the two 
districts. Norristown, as victor in the 

contest, was host at the dinner. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was T. J. Guiniven, manager of the com- 
pany’s Trenton district. Other speakers 
were J. A. Ferry, West Philadelphia 
manager; L. A. Michael, Norristown 
manager, and J. E. Hudson, North Phil- 
adelphia manager. C. C. Thomson, in- 
spector from the Colonial Life home of- 
fice, acted as toastmaster. 


MERVIN L. LANE HONORED 





His Former Associates in Lane Agency 
of Home Life Give Him 
Dinner and Gifts 
Mervin L. Lane, who retired July 1 as 
a general agent, of the Home Life of 
New York to join the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life in a similar capacity in New 
York, was the honored guest at.a pleas- 
ant dinner given a week ago by the Lane 
Agency staff. The affair, marked by a 
fine spirit of good will and fellowship, 
was held in the Carlyle Hotel, New York. 

During the course of the evening Mr. 
Lane had both compliments and gifts 
showered upon him. From the agency 
staff he received a lighter and cigarette 
box set; from one of the agents an ash 
tray, and from Louis L. Lane, head of 
the agency, a pair of opera glasses. Mar- 
tin Goldman and Frank L. Lane alter- 
nated as toastmasters and there was a 
spontaneous expression of regret from 
staff members present that Mervin was 
leaving the agency but every good wish 
for his future success. 

The details of the party were largely 
handled by Mrs. Marie L. Valentine, 
leading producer of the agency. The 
turnout was good, the guests including 
Mrs. Mervin L. Lane, who was presented 
with a gift of roses. 





MANAGER AT TOPEKA 





Mutual Life Appoints Hiram W. Moore 
For Clark & Moore; Elon S. 
Clark Retiring 

The Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Hiram W. Moore as its manager 
in Topeka, Kan., to succeed the partner- 
ship of Clark & Moore ending July 31, 
because of the retirement of Elon S. 
Clark. Mr. Moore will assume charge 
of the agency August 1. He‘will have 
for territory ninety-nine counties in Kan- 
sas, with headquarters in the company’s 
present offices in Topeka, New England 
Building. 

Elon S. Clark, who is leaving active 
service under the company’s retirement 
plan, has had a long and honorable ca- 
reer with the Mutual Life. 

Mr. Moore, who joined the Mutual Life 
agency staff in 1924 at Springfield, IIl., 
was formerly with the International Har- 
vester Co. He has been a large personal 
producer and he was made agency organ- 
izer in 1927. In 1929 the company ap- 
pointed him with Mr. Clark as managers 
at Topeka. 
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The Hand Press 


printed the newspapers of 1847 
at the rate oi 250 impressions 
an hour. Today the huge 
multiple produces 150,000 48 
page papers complete in the 
same time. 

The early policies issued by 
the Canada Life were partially 
engrossed by hand, but today 
every modern idea has been 
put to use with the result that 
now more policies can be 
issued in one day than were 
then issued in a whole year. 


CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 
H. W. JONES, Msgr. 

110 William St. 

New York City 
BEekman 3—6141-2-3 




















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. | 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











The Reputation earned by 


Thirty-three Years Serving the Public Need 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Of America 
Incorporated 1897 under the Laws of New Jersey 


Home Orrice: JERSEY City, NEw JERSEY 
Inquiries Invited from Men who can write Industrial and Ordinary 








in Maryland! 


Generous Contract . 





Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 


Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston,’ West Virginia 


Full Policy Service 











GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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N. Y. Legislation 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the various printed numbers are _ indi- 
cated. The bill is also entered and in- 
dexed under the name of the introducer 
in a book alphabetically arranged so that 
all of the bills introduced by each mem- 
ber can be found in one place. There 
is also kept in the Senate a Senate-As- 
sembly book which shows the Assembly 
bills which have come to the Senate hav- 
ing first passed the Assembly and in the 
Assembly an Assembly-Senators book 
is likewise kept. 

When a bill passes one house and 
goes to the other a receipt is taken for 
it, and when a bill has passed both 
houses and is transmitted to the gov- 
ernor, the index clerk takes a receipt 
from the executive chamber for the bill. 

The above is a description of orderly 
procedure and while complicated in the 
extreme, it is possible with an efficient 
desk force, if the bills are arranged in 
order, to pass as many as 100 to 200 bills 
in an hour. This is done by what is 
known as rapid roll call. The clerk reads 
the title of the bill. The presiding of- 
ficer says: “Read the last section.” The 
clerk says: “This act shall take effect 


immediately.” The presiding officer 
says: “Call the roll.’ The clerk then 
calls the first named member in the 


house, the majority and minority leaders, 
the introducer of the bill and the last 
named member in the alphabet, and in 
the Senate says “Ayes 50, Noes none,” 
and in the Assembly usually says “Ayes 
130, Noes none,” and the presiding offi- 
cer says “The bill has been passed.” Si- 
multaneously as he does so the jacketed 
engrossed copy is stamped as passed by 
the journal clerk and passed along to 
the index clerk for indexing, later to be 
signed by the presiding officer. After 
signature it is entered on a receipt book 
and is transmitted to the other house. 
This system is used to clear the calendar 
of non-controversial legislation. Once in 
a while a controversial bill creeps into 
the lot and then the rapid passing of 
bills is halted while a debate is had. 


Tricks in Passage of Bills 


There is a whole basketful of tricks 
that are employed to prevent the passage 
of a bill, even when the legislature 
wants to pass it. The bill will be re- 
ported by the committee having jurisdic- 
tion over it and an 
amendment will be offered to it. This 
means the bill must be reprinted and 
must lie on the desks of the members 
for three days before it can be passed, 
also if it has been engrossed, that it must 
be re-engrossed. It also means that the 
companion bill in the other house must 
be amended to read exactly in the same 
way. Sometimes a bill is amended sev- 
eral times. It is usually a sign, how- 
ever, except in the case of feature party 
legislation, if a bill is amended a num- 
ber of times that someone is offering 
amendments with an ulterior motive in 
view, either to defeat its final passage 
or to incorporate such language therein 
that the governor will be compelled to 
veto it if the bill finally passes and goes 
to him for approval. 

A powerful and well organized lobby 
will bring sufficient influence to bear 
upon a committee to get it to report a 
bill to the support of which legislative 


innocent-looking - 


leaders have committed themselves. At 
the same time there may be an equally 
powerful silent influence at work against 
the bill. This influence may manifest it- 
self while the bill is passing by a num- 
ber of votes against it or by a direct 
appeal to the governor to veto the meas- 
ure if passed. In 1930 a bill was passed 
requiring the licensing by the Secretary 
of State of resident buyers and defining 
the practice of resident buying. A most 
powerful lobby of New York City mer- 
chants supported the measure. All of 
the New York City dailies carried ex- 
tensive news stories in its support and 
some commented on it editorially. Silent 
influence secured the veto of the bill by 
the governor without a hearing by the 
executive. 


Instances of Bills Disappearing 


In the transmission of bills between 
the two houses of the legislature and 
the office of the governor a bill is some- 
times lost—it mysteriously disappears. 
Sometimes this is purely an accident; 
again it disappears under such circum- 
stances that malice aforethought is sus- 
pected. At the legislative session of 1931 
the McKay bill, amending the insurance 
law so as to require a written examina- 
tion for agents, was the victim of all 
known methods of legislative strategy to 
hinder its passage and to consummate its 
defeat. A powerful and well organized 
lobby exerting influence simultaneously 
from all parts of the state by letter, tele- 
phone and telegraph and by personal ap- 
pearance compelled its reporting by 
committee and the passage of the bill. 
It was amended a number of times and 
one of the amendments last offered as 
a condition’ precedent to its passage con- 
stituted one of the reasons given by 
Governor Roosevelt for veto of the bill. 
After the bill had passed the Assembly 
the first time, which it did after a bitter 
debate and by a divided vote which nu- 
merous members dodged and were not 
recorded, the bill was held for twenty- 
four hours before being transmitted to 
the Senate. The reason was given that 
the desk force was behind in its work 
and that the signature of the presiding 
officer of the house could not be se- 
cured sooner. After the bill passed the 
Assembly and went to the Senate it ran 
into all sorts of difficulties there, but 
was finally passed and returned to the 
Assembly. Here it was not immediately 
transmitted to the governor but was 
again held. A batch of bills was made 
up for transmission to the governor and 
the McKay bill was supposed to be in- 
cluded therein. All of the bills were 
receipted for by the governor’s office. A 
check showed that one bill was missing, 
there were not as many bills as signed 
for, and it was discovered that it was 
the McKay bill which was missing. It 
was not among the bills that had been 
sent down to the office of the governor. 
It had mysteriously disappeared. The 
governor’s office declared they never re- 
ceived the bill and the Assembly desk 
force said “We have your receipt.” Now, 
whoever was responsible for the disap- 
pearance of this bill undoubtedly thought 
its disappearance would necessitate the 
repassage of the measure. This is not 
the case, however. When the records 
of the two houses show that a bill has 


been duly passed, if the bill is lost, a 
duplicate certified copy is made up and 
transmitted to the governor. The gov- 
ernor was obliged to write a letter to 
the speaker before a duplicate copy of 
the bill was furnished. 


The discovery is not always made in 
time, however. Some years ago a very 
important bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate and rushed over to the Assembly for 
passage. It was during the closing hours 
of the legislature. The bill never reached 
the desk of the Assembly. Frantic 
search was made for it, but the Senate 
had adjourned sine die and the bill was 
not found and not passed. Months after 
a desk in one of the offices adjoining the 
speaker’s rostrum was moved and lo 
and behold there was the missing Sen- 
ate bill which had been put on top of 
the desk and fallen down behind it. On 
another occasion a bill was lost in tran- 
sit between the Assembly and Senate. 
This also happened on the last day of 
the session. The Assembly messenger 
had the bill with him when he left for 
the Senate but it was with a number of 
other bills and when he got to the Sen- 
ate he did not have the bill. It was a 
vicious bill which would have been ve- 
toed by the governor if it had reached 
him and the bill had been inadvertently 
passed and after its passage by the As- 
sembly some jokers were discovered in 
it which were particularly offensive. The 
introducer of the bill did not return to 
the legislature the next year and there 
was never any investigation made as to 
where the bill went. 

The law exacts a rigid penalty for 
the theft of a legislative bill under sec- 
tion 2,050 of the Penal Law. It is pro- 
vided that “A person who wilfully and 
unlawfully removes, mutilates, destroys, 
conceals, or obliterates a record, map, 
book, paper, document, or other thing 
filed or deposited in a public office or 
with any public officer by authority of 
law, is punishable by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or by a fine 
of not more than $500, or by both. 

In the case of People v. Peck, 130 N. 
Y. 386 (1893), the court said: “It is not 
easy to give a definition so comprehen- 
sive and accurate as to include every 
paper contemplated by the section * * * 
Papers which a public officer is required 
to obtain in the discharge of his official 
duties, which have public importance and 
are of permanent value, and may serve 
a useful purpose, after they have been 
deposited in his office or with him are 
under the protection of the law.” 

In Ayres v. Covell (1854) the court 
said: “The value of the paper or record, 
however, is entirely immaterial under this 
section.” 

In the case at bar the legislative lead- 
ers were very much wrought up about 
the matter, and the legislative lobbyists 
who had opposed the bill were loud- 
spoken in their condemnation of the 
method by which the bill was allowed to 
disappear. That this particularly highly 
controversial measure should have disap- 
peared when it was being watched con- 
stantly both by those interested in its 
passage and those opposed to its enact- 
ment was a source of grave concern to 
them. Just as soon as the legislative of- 
ficers were convinced that the bill was 
not in the governor’s office, a duplicate 
copy was made up from the records and 
sent to the governor. The bill was ve- 
toed on its merits. 





WHAT IS 
YOUR GOAL? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a 
company having a reputation of 
more than half a century of fair 
dealing? Is it to make a live and 
let live contract with a company 
offering close Head Office coopera- 
tion, modern policy forms and a 
successful lead service? 


Fidelity is such a company 


It operates in thirty-nine states, 
including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis. It has 
more than $425,000,000 insurance 
in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 


Family Income 


Low Rate Life 


Retirement Income 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
7 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 











WINS TRIP TO HAVANA 
W. J. Inmon of Palestine, Tex., won 
the grand prize of a free trip to Havana, 
Cuba, given by the Lamar Life during 
the Silver Anniversary contest. The 
members of the Lamar Life All Star 
Club will sail for Havana August 5. E. 
W. Inmon of Pontotoc, Miss., a brother 
of the grand prize winner, took first prize 

of $50 in cash in Class I of agents. 





J. P. GRAHAM AGENCY 20% AHEAD 

The J. P. Graham agency of the Aetna 
Life at 165 Broadway, New York, re- 
ports that its paid-for business for the 
first six months of this year shows a 


20% increase over the same period of 
1930. 





BIG SOUTHLAND LIFE MONTH 

Honoring Col. W. E. Talbot, agency 
manager, Southland Life agents in June 
broke all production records since Octo- 
ber, 1929, by writing volume which ex- 
ceeded June, 1930, by $1,163,845. 


OFFICE METHODS MEETING 

The semi-annual meeting of the Life 
Office Methods Association was held re- 
cently at Jacksonville, Ill. This associa- 
tion includes in its membership the life 
companies of Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. 
Eugene Pakes, actuary of the Guaranty 
Life of Davenport, Iowa, is president. 











to Age 65 next birthday. 


Independence Square 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 


THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE - 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


156 Fifth Avenue 








ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
In the City of New York 
Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct 


contract 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City ; 
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“One Day a Week Exclusively for 
Prospecting” is the new slogan of the 
John C. McNamara Organization. of the 
Guardian Life in New York City. Mr. 
McNamara feels that prospecting, an in- 
tegral part of life underwriting,-is often 
neglected, and neglected more now be- 
cause of panicky efforts of underwriters 


anxious to close fast and who keep call- 
ing on old prospects who already have 
told them several times that they are 
not now in a position to close. 

To guard against agents’ becoming 
stale, Mr. McNamara offers some sound 
advice in The Stethoscope. He says: 

“Make sure of your prospecting prior 
to all else by setting aside a definite day 
each week—say Monday—to do prospect- 
ing and nothing else. Leave your rate 
book, if you carry one, in the office; 
don’t take any applications with you, and 
just go out and visit around—but know 
where you’re going by plan and have 
enough places to go—among your friends, 
acquaintances, policyholders and _ con- 
— tacts—in calls of good will and cultiva- 
3 tion. 

“Tell them business is fine—that there 
is only one difficulty in marketing any 
amount of life insurance—and that is to 
reach with as little waste as possible, 
people who are making money now, and 
that fortunately your friends and clients 
are keeping you busy with plenty of such 
people. Tell them that doubtless they 
know half a dozen people who are hit- 
ting the ball hard—making money right 
along, now. 

Who Are Doing Well Now? 


“Find out whom they know in lines 
of business which reach peak operations 
| in summer, as amusements and recrea- 
+ tion enterprises of various kinds, ice 
cream and soft drink manufacturers and 
retailers, tire and automobile dealers, 
sports equipment, goods and clothes in 
any of its branches, seed, flower and 
hardware lines, etc. 

“Ask them if their doctors, dentists, 
etc, are making a lot of money. In 
other words, be prepared with sugges- 
tions if they don’t respond immediately 
—but always with the qualification—who 























AD are doing well now?’ 

tna “Look back through your lists of pol- 
re- icyholders—reviewing especially care- 
the fully the last twenty-five cases (and note 

S r here with sober thought how long it took 
o 





you to put on the last twenty-five lives; 
it’s too long a period if it’s more than 
twenty-five weeks). Examine them— 
H with this thought of one day a week ex- 
- clusively for prospecting for new well- 
to-do names, in view—for type, occupa- 
tion, age, etc. Take your own success- 
ful experience—for the ones you placed 





One Day A Week For Prospecting 
Is New McNamara Agency System 


are the cream of your effort—as the cri- 
terion of the type of case you handle 
best, and then look for this general type 
in this ‘one day a week exclusively pros- 
pecting’ effort, instead of nursing the 
delusion that you’re an ace on something 
for which you're not yet ready. Reflect 
on what you used to close particular 
cases, and then keep using it from now 
on, 


Fresh Cases Bring Business 


“Certainly your records will show with 
such rare exceptions that you can not fail 
to know that the exceptions were costly 
and that your business has come from 
fresh cases. If there is anything the mat- 
ter with your business now, examine it 
and see if the difficulty isn’t lack of fresh 
attempts—on brand new people. Making 
Monday of each week prospecting day 
will cure it. 


“Thoughtful activity in this business 
at the present time means uncovering 
plenty of prospects with ready money, 
and just a little more than that—who are 
not submerged in caution on committing 
that money to a project such as life in- 
surance which they grant will help them 
fulfil their ends. There are plenty of 
them to be found—witness that the peo- 
ple in New York City have been acquir- 
ing life insurance at the rate of prob- 
ably more than one hundred millions a 
month during the last six months, which 
is almost so big in its extent as to be 
beyond comprehension as compared with 
a fractional temporary disease in com- 
parison with other years, which our fee- 
ble minds magnify into an obstacle, 

“This obstacle arises from making our 
calls carelessly, which means that they 
include too many people of whom we 
don’t know in advance that they are mak- 
ing at least as much money as they have 
been accustomed to make and who there- 
fore have considerably more margin of 
surplus due to undeniably decreased liv- 
ing costs. The same obstacle can be 
removed if every underwriter would de- 
termine thoughtfully how to keep busy 
on people who are not unsettled finan- 
cially and who are working energetically 
and optimistically.” 





OKLAHOMA GENERAL AGENT 


Dee Thompson has been appointed 
general agent for the Ohio National Life 
for Oklahoma, to succeed James R. Stew- 
art, who recently resigned to become 
special agent for the Equitable Society. 
Mr. Thompson comes direct from the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
which company he served as agency su- 
perintendent. He had previously spent 
two years with the Acacia Mutual Life 
Co.’s Oklahoma City agency. 


NEW PROVIDENT BRANCH 





Ralph R. Morgan Appointed General 
Agent in Columbus; Will Have Con- 
siderable Adjacent Territory 
The Provident Mutual opened a new 
branch office in Columbus,, Ohio, last 
week under the direction of Ralph R. 
Morgan, general agent. Mr. Morgan’s 
agency is located at 2800-10 American In- 
surance Union. A considerable portion 
of territory adjacent to Columbus will 

be under his direction. 
The new Provident general agent en- 





RALPH R. 


MORGAN 


tered the life insurance business in 1922 
with the Northwestern Mutual. After 
four years as special agent he became 
agency superintendent of the Aetna 
Life’s Kentucky office. Later he returned 
to the Northwestern, from which he 
joined the Provident. 





GERMANY INTRODUCES GROUP 





Country Is “Insurance Conscious,” Says 
Labor Bulletin; Social Insurance Has 
Been Subjected to Severe Test 

Group insurance has recently been in- 
troduced into Germany at a time when 
the existence of the old forms of social 
insurance is threatened, according to in- 
formation just issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
The United States was a pioneer in 
group insurance, the kind that is being 
sold today. 

It is pointed out in the Labor Bulletin 
that group insurance must be regarded 
by the German people as a supplement 
to the other existing forms of social in- 
surance, such as that for old age, sick- 
ness and unemployment, for these types 
have reached an advanced state in the 
country. It is certain that the people of 
Germany are “insurance conscious,” and 
it is also true that the existing economic 
crisis has been a severe test. 
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SECURITY LIFE REPORT 





Virginia Corporation Commission Study- 
ing Findings of Examiners on 
Company’s Condition 
The report on the Security Life of 
America showing the findings of a com- 
mittee of insurance commissioners as to 
the status of the company is now being 
studied by the Virginia state corpora- 
tion commission. Additional information 
has been requested by the commission as 
to certain points bearing on the com- 
pany’s condition and it is expected that 
this will delay for a week or two its de- 
cision as to what shall be done in the 
matter. The company being chartered 
under the laws of Virginia is under su- 
pervision of the commission. The report 
was turned over to George A. Bowles, 
Virginia commissioner, at the recent 
meeting of the commissioners in Chicago. 


















INSURANCE 





LEADS 


3431 


inquiries from 
policyholders and prospects 
were sent during one month_ 
recently to agents of -- 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 

























COMPANY , 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 

















AMERICAN © 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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REINSURANCE CRISIS 


well-known 


FOREIGN 
La Reassurance, a 
ance monthly of Paris, 
torial in a recent number to what it terms 
It asks the ques- 


insur- 
devotes an edi- 
a crisis in reinsurance. 
“Ts there a crisis in reinsurance ?” 
Such a 
crisis has for several years, in 
fact of the World 


War, and is seriously affecting the busi- 


tion: 
and answers it in the affirmative. 
existed 
ever since the end 
ness and usefulness of reinsurance. 

The fact that a reinsurer is a collabora- 
tor, almost a partner of the direct in- 
surer, is being more and more overlooked 
and so one of the fundamentals of rein- 
surance is endangered. The direct writ- 
ing companies have more aiid more con- 
their reinsurers as a means of 
business by 


sidered 

undesirable 
to them, 
temporary says. They 
reinsurer can or will maintain a connec- 


getting rid of 
our French con- 
that no 


passing it on 
forget 


tion which over a period of time proves 


be a losing venture. 

It is furthermore overlooked that rein- 
surance is based on the utmost good faith 
in the fairness of the ceding company 
and the moment the reinsuring company 
feels that this good faith no longer ex- 
very foundation of the relation- 


Under 


impos- 


ists the 
shaken and destroyed. 
modern conditions 
sible without sound reinsurance and the 
financial condition of an insurance com- 


is not known 


ship is 
insurance is 


pany, especially in Europe, 


until one knows its reinsurers. 

Not only are bad risks often palmed 
but other unethical 
rather 


reinsurance 


off on reinsurers 
practices have become 


is the secret 


common, 
one of which 
of agreed compulsory self-retentions by 
the direct writing as a sign of 
good faith. Such acts, 
free the reinsurance company 
and give the right to 
immediate cancelation, but all too 
quently they are not discovered. 


company 
if discovered, do 
of course 
from all liability 
fre- 
It is for the reinsurer to scrutinize 
carefully all cessions offered to him but 
it must be repeated that reinsurance is 
good faith between the 
Once this confidence is 


based on con- 
tracting parties. 
shaken the whole business is on an un- 
sound basis and the direct writing com- 
panies ultimately suffer by the impossi- 
bility or difficulty of obtaining sound re- 
insurance. 





Edward D. Duffield, 
Prudential, 
weeks at Little Compton, 
starting about August 1. 


president of the 
spend about six 


Rhode Island, 


plans to 


FROM BAD TO WORSE 
Not satisfied with having on their 
hands a problem of white elephant pro- 
portions in'the experiments with unem- 
ployment insurance through the 


said to be 


dole, 
British politicians are trying 
to get deeper in the mire through a plan 
to bring all insurance companies operat- 
ing in Great Britain under state control 
and to nationalize the whole life and do- 
mestic insurance business, according to 
the Daily Express. Such a plan is said 
to have been formulated by a special 
joint committee representing the Parlia- 
mentary Labor and the Trades 
Union Congress. 


party 


A project to give a complete monopoly 
in insurance to a public corporation at 
the cost of billions of dollars, it is said, 
will be brought before the annual confer- 
of both the Labor 


Union Congress. 


ences party and the 
Trades 

In times such as these we have a right 
to expect all to stay safe and sane. Now 
that we have a 
moratorium with a 
boom in stocks and commodities, perhaps 


proposed reparations 


mild “moratorium” 


a moratorium in political ideas of a cer- 





tain kind would put us back to nor- 
malcy. 
Julian S. Myrick, prominent Mutual 


Life manager in New York City, is beam- 
ing because his twenty-year old nephew, 
Sidney Wood, Jr., captured the cher- 
ished Wimbledon tennis singles 
Young Wood has been play- 
tennis the past few 
and reaches the peak before at- 
majority, 
ing his name with those of the 
including Cochet, 


crown 
last week. 
ing outstanding 
years 
taining his automatically list- 
greatest 
stars of the game, La- 
Coste and Bill Tilden, who won the Wim- 
bledon title last year. The fact that 
Wood won the title as the result of 
Frank X. Shield’s default (because of a 
sprained knee) need not lessen his glory, 
because he played championship tennis 
throughout the tournament and overcame 
several worthy rivals to reach the finals. 

There is real tennis blood in young 
Wood. Two uncles, particularly, have 
been featured in news of the game. Mr. 
Myrick has served at various times as 
president of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, as chairman of the 
Davis Cup and Whiteman Cup commit- 
tees, and in other important capacities. 
Another uncle, Watson Washburn, New 
York City attorney, has been one of 
the country’s most brilliant doubles 
players. He has won laurels in many 
tournaments, teamed often with Richard 
Norris Williams. In 1921, these two were 
runners-up to Tilden and Vincent Rich- 
ards in the National Doubles. 
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Bill Earls 


Bill and Tom Earls, twin sons of W. A 
Earls of Cincinnati, standing beside Gov- 
ernor Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts 
on the occasion of their graduation from 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; 
U. S. Senator David I. Walsh of Boston 
and Mayor O’Hara of Worcester are 
standing immediately behind. 

Bill at the left was president of the 





White 


Tom Earls 


junior and senior classes and last year’s 
football manager, Tom was the rank- 
ing golf player of the college and was 
captain of the team. 

sill is starting a life insurance career 
with the New England Mutual Life in 
Boston. Tom will join the Marine Office 
of America in New York with O. C. 


Torrey. 





Franklin Webster, editor of Industrial 
Insurance, has been in insurance journal- 
ism for fifty years and recently has been 
receiving the congratulations of his host 
of friends throughout all departments of 
the business. Mr. Webster dates his 
career in insurance journalism from 1881 
vir i he became assistant editor of The 
Chronicle and its editor in 1883. He es- 
tablished the “Chronicle Fire Tables” 
which for many years were a standard 
guide in underwriting fire risks. He es- 
tablished The Insurance Press in 1895 
and published it until 1927 when it was 
consolidated with The Weekly Under- 
writer. He founded Insurance Engineer- 
ing in 1901, devoted to engineering prob- 
lems in fire insurance, and in 1912 he 
started the paper Safet ty Engineering. 

* * 

John J. Hall, pn of the street and 
highway safety division of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, made a radio address over the Trav- 
elers radio station at Hartford, WTIC, 
last week, urging week-end motorists to 
be more careful and more considerate of 
other people’s privileges. This was the 
fourth in the Travelers’ radio series on 
automobile accident prevention. 

* * x 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co. at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., entertained senior officers 
and executives of the company at his 
summer estate, “The Duck,” at Leland, 
Mich., over the July 4 holiday. The 
party left Fort Wayne Friday and re- 
turned the following Tuesday. 

*k * x 


Col. Walker Taylor of Wilmington, N. 
C., one of the most popular and pictur- 
esque local agents in the South, was in 
New York last week. The colonel has 
a typical Southern personality, is a fine 
host and possesses a lot of keen wit. He 
is well known nationally among mem- 
bers of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 





Theodore Swystun, an agent of the 
Colonial Life in the north Philadelphia 
district, the leading industrial producer 
in that district as well as second highest 
agent in ordinary, was deservedly com- 
mended by his company recently after 
his graduation from Temple University 
with an LL.B. degree. During his three 
years’ connection with the Colonial Mr. 
Swystun has spent five nights a week 
studying at the university, so arranging 
his work and studies that neither one 
conflicted with the other. An Ukranian 
by birth, he came to America some ten 
years ago unable to speak or understand 
English. Since that time he has covered 
considerable ground and _ writes and 
speaks the language fluently. 

ee eS oe 


Governor Morgan Larson, in appoint- 
ing the George Washington Bicentennial 
Committee for New Jersey, which will 
co-operate with the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
included -seyeral prominent New Jersey 
insuranc wales als. They include Edward 
D. Duffield, gresident; Willard I. Ham- 
ilton, — vice- DE resident, and Franklin 
D’Olier, vice- president, the Prudential, 
and Franklin. Fort, vice-president of the 
New Jersey Insurance Co. 

ee * 

P. Ulmgren, deputy managing director 
of the Skandia of Stockholm, who has 
been visiting the United States branch, 
sailed for home this week. 

* * x 

F. J. Cameron, general manager of the 
Caledonian, who is visiting the United 
States branch in Hartford, is sailing for 
Great Britain from Montreal on July 12. 
He spent a day in New York last week. 

* 


J. P. Graham, general agent of the 
Aetna Life 
elected president of the Riverside Asso- 
ciation, a Civic organization of the resi- 
dents of Riverside, Conn. 
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A London Topic of Conversation 


In London, as elsewhere, depression is 
the prevailing topic of conversation. It’s 


getting on everyone’s nerves, and the 
wicked bears for a long time have had it 
pretty well their own way, and they are 
the biggest talkers about the awful 
times we are going through. According 
to them there is no money about, it has 
simply vanished into thin air. But what 
a jar they have just had, and how they 
ran to cover when the stupendous Wool- 
worth offer of some $45,000,000, spon- 
sored by Rothschilds, was more than five 
times oversubscribed within ten minutes 
of the lists’ opening. 

A financier told the writer that this 
Woolworth issue was the most helpful 
thing that had happened in England for 
years past. It gave the lie direct to the 
bears, it showed that the money had not 
evaporated as they suggested, and it 
opened up great prospects for the near 
future in finance when anything good is 
offering. The banks are literally bulg- 
ing with money and don’t know how to 
place it to advantage. Savings banks 
and building societies never had such 
times as the present, money has simply 
been shoveled into their coffers when in 
the ordinary course of events it would 
have been invested in new issues. The 
Hatry crash and the machinations of 
wily company promoters during the past 
four years had utterly unnerved the or- 
dinary speculator. 

Practically every issue before went with 
a bang, prices of shares in any indus- 
trial concern soared to undreamed of 
heights. Then came the reaction and, 
with almost the first reports of these 
mushroom concerns, prices commenced 
to sag and finally flopped to such an ex- 
tent that in some cases shares literally 
could not be given away—this, of course, 
when there was any liability. It is im- 
possible to say just what the public lost 
in these wildcat concerns, but an esti- 
mate has been formed by what should be 
a competent authority that the amount is 
not anything short of $1,500,000,000. 
Hardly a company today survives that 
was floated during the past four years. 
It is therefore, a great relief to find that 
a concern like Woolworth’s is the prob- 
able forerunner of a much-needed re- 
vival, 

ake) ee 


Lloyd George 


As usual, a name on everyone’s tongue 
is David Lloyd George. George is a man 
of undoubted personality, but nowadays 
somewhat wrapped up in himself and he 
knows how to keep himself in the lime- 
light. A hero during the war, his name 
is anathema today except with a few of 
his die-hard followers. With these lat- 
ter whatever L. G. says goes, but those 
who take the trouble to exercise their 
brains and think for themselves are rap- 
idly deserting his banner. Still, he re- 
Mains the balance of power between 
Conservatives and Socialists, but the 
Power is gradually becoming less and 
less. Day after day sees deserters from 

Is camp, nearly all of whom now em- 

















brace Conservatism as the country’s 
hope of salvation. Socialism is at its 
lasp gasp; it is played out, but although 
the party seems doomed it still remains 
in office—although not in power. And 
this is where the “little pettifogging 
Welsh attorney” is, for the moment, able 
to keep his head above water. Several 
times on a critical vote, the Government 
has just managed to scrape through by 
the barest majority, once by three votes, 
and once by four, entirely with L. G.’s 
assistance. With every secession from 
his camp the end of the Socialist Gov- 
ernment comes one step nearer. It is 
now very close, and even before these 
lines are in print the end may have come, 
But Lloyd George has still to be reck- 
oned with. Aptly named the “wizard,” 
he has often been thought to have played 
the last card in his political pack, but, 
at a crucial moment, he has unexpect- 
edly produced the ace of trumps which 
everyone had thought was played before. 
His “nine lives” are now getting much 
reduced, but still his ace may not yet 
have been played. “How long, oh Lord, 
how long” is the national prayer today. 
Toward the erstwhile hero the Conserva- 
tive press is damnatory, the Socialist 
press is lukewarm, and the Liberal press 
(what is left of it) is torn asunder and 
adopts a sitting-on-the-fence attitude. 
How have the mighty fallen! 

In the days not long past the Liberal 
members of the three-party conference 
on the Dole were at one with the Con- 
servatives in maintaining that no more 
borrowing should be authorized unless 
by reforms of the system. Now the 
Royal Commission has made recommen- 
dations in a similar vein to which the 
Government dare not give effect. Can 
Lloyd George, for all his terror of a fresh 
term of Conservative Government, find 
justification for accepting even this situa- 
tion in the interest of preserving just a 
little longer the tottering Free Trade 
citadel? That is his present problem. 

Some months ago Lloyd George de- 
clared the publication of the Dole Re- 
port would herald the end of the Mac- 
Donald Government. At about the same 
time Ramsay MacDonald told a visitor 
to Chequers that “he must come to see 
them once again before they left. They 
would be there only for about another 
three months.” Perhaps Premier Mac- 
Donald has faith in Lloyd George’s 
powers of prophecy. : 

In spite of all his ups and downs, it 
can still be said of Lloyd George that, 
in the unlikely event of another world 
crisis and the necessity for a coalition 
government again, England would once 
more turn to him to head that body. For 
in spite of all his faults he is a born 
leader. 

3 8 


Philip Snowden 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden, it is agreed on all sides, is the 
strongest figure in the Labor Govern- 
ment. His enemies and friends alike are 
unanimous in regarding him as a gallant 
personality, a figure of Napoleonic de- 


termination but not of vision. One may 
disagree violently with his fiscal view- 
point, but when have the Socialists pro- 
duced a better man? Unquestionably, 
there is no figure in English public life 
today who so completely embodies Lin- 
coln’s idea of firmness in the right, as 
God gives him to see the right. In a 
crisis Snowden may always be reckoned 
upon to stand firm. In his own party 
there are some who say that he is not 
sufficiently tractable, but his admirers 
do not understand this viewpoint, declar- 
ing that you cannot praise a man for 
his character and in the same breath 
blame him for the qualities which con- 
stitute that character. If Snowden were 
other than he is, he would not be Snow- 
den. The Chancellor has been happily 
named, for he is often likened to Snow- 
don, the great peak which is Britain’s 
highest mountain. In his intractability 
he has a trait in common with George 
Washington. 
* * x 


Montagu Norman 

Another financial genius, but not a 
politician, is Governor Montagu Nor- 
man of the Bank of England. Recent- 
ly he attended a private conference at 
the House of Commons organized by the 
Labor Party Currency Group, of which 
Sir Norman Angell is chairman. Gov- 
ernor Norman sat on the platform and 
was subjected to a rapid fire of questions. 
Some he answered fluently, others he 
did not. He caused great distress by in- 
dicating that wages must be lowered if 
Britain is to regain its foreign markets. 
When faced with a particularly puzzling 
query, with a gentle smile he observed, 
“T am not an economist, I am a banker.” 
Which puzzling reply was in keeping 
with reputation as the most enigmatic 
personality in the world of finance. 

© « * 


Lady Anson 


A woman who is tireless in her ef- 
forts on behalf of the unemployed is 
Lady Clodagh Anson, who manages a 
free coffee-stall on the Thames embank- 
ment. Hundreds of down-and-outs have 
come to regard her as a guide, philos- 
opher and friend, as she always has some 
hot food ready for them and does her 
best to get them jobs. At present she 
has about 400 “friends” whom she is 
seeking to put on their feet. Unem- 
ployed Londoners, she says, are injured 
by competitors from other districts 
which ought to be supporting their own 
poor. Recently, by speaking for a sus- 
pected man, she got his case dismissed 
on condition that he return to Edin- 
burgh. 

ae 
An Atlantic City Snake Party 

An insurance man who passed the 
Fourth of July holidays at Atlantic City 
told me this week of an incident that 
occurred thirty years ago, in July, 1901. 
There was at the time a big meeting of 
field men being held at the seashore re- 
sort and one evening about twenty of the 
boys, accompanied by a local agent who 
likewise acted as police recorder, were 
celebrating in the old Bowery section of 
Atlantic City when they heard of another 
party of insurance men quartered at a 
popular restaurant and dance hall further 
up the boardwalk. 

It was proposed by the first group that 
it call upon the second. Securing the 
services of a female snake charmer from 
one of the side shows which was just 
closing and inducing her to take along 
one of her pet snakes wound around her 
waist and concealed under a coat the 


‘first named group of field men headed 


up the boardwalk. They found the res- 
taurant crowded with the usual after- 
theatre crowd but were lucky to secure 
a table about two removed from the fel- 
lows they were seeking. 

Shortly after midnight someone sug- 
gested that the snake be let go. The 
charmer stood up, uncoiled the snake 
and laid it on the floor. It wriggled, 
and quickly set the whole room in mo- 
tion. Waiters, guests and all sought the 
nearest exits, tables being upset in the 
wild scramble. Windows as well as doors 


served to let the frightened men and 
women out. The snake, it seems, head- 
ed straight for the table where the other 
insurance men were sitting. All had fled 
except one who was standing on the 
table with a siphon in his hand. As the 
snake came closer he set a stream of 
charged water at its head. This kept up 
for awhile until the bottle was emptied 
and then someone told the snake charm- 
er to call off her pet. 

The next day the police recorder-local 
agent called on the proprietor of the res- 
taurant and adjusted the loss, which was 
heavy, so that the joke was turned on 
the perpetrators. A short time after- 
wards when electric signs became popu- 
lar the restaurant proprietor erected one 
in the form of a snake and it was kept 
in use for many years. 

* * * 


Personalities from the Almanac 


There are two Charles E. Chases prom- 
inent in the fire insurance world, and 
their names come one under the other 
in the Insurance Almanac, the nineteenth 
annual edition of which has just been 
issued by the Weekly Underwriter. 
Charles Edward Chase is chairman of the 
board of the Hartford Fire and its affi- 
liated companies, and was formerly presi- 
dent of the group. Charles Edwin Chase 
~ vice-president of the New Hampshire 

ire. 

Arthur E. Childs, president of the Col- 
umbian National Life of Boston, was a 
pioneer electric power company execu- 
tive. In 1897 he organized the Light, 
Heat & Power Corp. to acquire lighting, 
heating and power plants in the eastern 
states. He is now president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Lighting Co.’s, the Almanac 
shows. 

Samuel F. Clabaugh, president of the 
Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., es- 
tablished a newspaper in 1910, the Tusca- 
loosa News, which he edited and pub- 
lished until he was appointed postmaster 
of Tuscaloosa in 1924. While vice-presi- 
dent of the City National Bank of Tus- 
caloosa he was vice-president of the Am- 
erican Bankers’ Association for Alabama. 

Osman Dewey Clark, secretary of the 
National Life of Vermont, was a trial 
judge previous to his election as assist- 
ant secretary in 1885. 

James L. Case, ex-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and agent at Norwich, Conn., was for 
ten years president of the local Y. M. 
C.A 


William D. Holterman, president of the 
Atlas Casualty of Fort Wayne, Ind., runs 
a pure bred and fancy poultry business 
on a large scale and has done so since 
1900. 

John G. Hoye, president of the Kansas 
Life, was a farmer before going into 
business. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ance at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, was in charge of the ship- 
ping investigation which led to the pas- 
sage of the shipping act of 1916 and the 
creation of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

Elmer E. Johnson, Jr., vice-president 
of the Great American Indemnity, start- 
ed his career in railroad and highway 
engineering, being so engaged for six 
years. 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Society, when twenty-six 
years old was state superintendent of 
public instruction for Indiana. 

C22 w 


Honest Declaration of Values 


Some years ago a local agent who 
spent the summer at a seashore hotel 
invited several special agents to pass a 
week-end with him. They arrived late 
Saturday night. Sunday morning at 
breakfast one of them ordered poached 
eggs. When the waiter returned with 
the order he had, instead, fried eggs. 

“Look here,” said the field man, “didn’t 
I order poached eggs?” } 

“Tell the truth, boss,” replied the 
waiter, “the cook said the eggs were 
not quite fresh enough to poach.” 
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E. E. Cole Resigns as National Union 
Head; John M. Thomas Succeeds Him 


Latter Has Been Vice-President of the Home of New York and 
Has Had Distinguished Career; Cole Will Remain 


as Director 


E. E. Cole, president of the National 
Union Fire of Pittsburgh for the last 
twenty-five years, on Tuesday resigned 
and was succeeded by John M. Thomas, 
who has been a vice-president of the 
Home. Mr. Cole will remain as a di- 
rector of the company and will likewise 
act as counselor to the new officials for 
a limited period of time. His resigna- 
tion was accepted by the directors with 
regret. 

Mr. Thomas goes to Pittsburgh with 
high recommendations. He is a fire in- 
surance executive of proven ability and 
has had many years of valuable experi- 
ence both in the East and West. Those 
who know Mr. Thomas say that the Na- 
tional Union directors could not have 
chosen a more competent man to suc- 
ceed Mr. Cole and that his administra- 
tion in Pittsburgh should be successful. 

Mr. Cole retires from active service 
with the National Union Fire after thir- 
ty years with the company. He was its 
secretary and one of the leading under- 
writers when the National Union was 
founded in 1901. Five years later his 
fine work in promoting the progress of 
the company led to his election as pres- 
ident and he has held that post to date 
with great credit to himself and to his 
organization. Mr. Cole has always been 
noted for his aggressive underwriting 
spirit and has been a pioneer in many 
branches of the fire business. His son, 
E. E. Cole, Jr., is a vice-president of the 
National Union. 

Since the business reaction which 
started in 1929 swept the country nearly 
all fire insurance companies have suf- 
fered reverses in one direction and an- 
other and the National Union was no ex- 
ception. This year the dividend was 
passed and when former Governor John 
S. Fisher was recently made chairman 
of the board, a newly created post, there 
were constant rumors of changes to be 
made in the executive personnel. 

Mr. Cole has been president not only 
of the National Union Fire but also the 
National Union Indemnity and_ the 
American Founders Fire of Milwaukee. 
Before going with the National Union 
in February, 1901, he was a local agent 
at Roanoke, Va., and afterwards special 
agent for the Continental in Virginia 
and western Pennsylvania. 

Career of President Thomas 

Mr. Thomas has served with a num- 
ber of the prominent fire companies both 
in the East and the West and for three 
years was a vice-president. and director 
of the companies in the Fire Associa- 
tion fleet. He joined the Home late last 


year. 

Born in 1874 at Oxford, Ind., Mr. 
Thomas received his early insurance 
training under George A. Bailey, one 


of the outstanding fieldmen of the old 
Phenix of Brooklyn, and his first field 
experience was in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory. In 1900 the Phenix 
sent him to Dallas as state agent for 
Texas and Arkansas which position he 
later resigned to engage in the general 
agency business in 1908 with J. ‘W. Coch- 
ran under the firm name of Cochran, 
Thomas & Co. 
Western Manager at Chicago 

Early in 1917 Mr. Thomas was elected 
secretary of the Fidelity-Phenix at the 
Western department at Chicago as as- 
sistant to Charles R. Street. Two years 
afterwards when Mr. Cochran was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia as vice-president 


of the Fire Association Mr. Thomas suc- 
ceeded him in Chicago as Western man- 
ager of that company. This post he 
resigned to become Western manager of 
the Aetna (Fire), taking the place of 
Ralph B. Ives, who had been advanced 
to president of the company: at Hart- 
ford. He remained with the Aetna un- 
til 1927, when he rejoined Mr, Cochran 
through election as vice-president of the 
Fire Association companies. 

Unlike many fire insurance officials 
Mr. Thomas has had excellent experi- 
ence in both underwriting and loss work. 
For many months in 1906 he was in San 
Francisco as one of the chief adjusters 
for the old Phenix on the claims arising 
ont of the earthquake and fire. He was 
also active in organization work in the 
West, having been honored with the 
chairmanship for several years of the 
important Subscribers’ Actuarial Com- 
mittee. He was chairman of the con- 
ference committee, the governing com- 
mittee, president of the Union, presi- 
dent of the Oil Insurance Association 
and a director of the Western Adjust- 
ment & Inspection Co. and of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Mr. Thom- 
as also served on the executive commit- 
tees of the Underwriters’ Claim Associa- 
tion, Western Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation and the Underwriters’ Service As- 
sociation. 

With the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters Mr. Thomas has served as 
chairman of the public relations commit- 
tee and has been a member of the com- 
mittee on loss adjustments and on a 
number of special committees. 

National Union Growth 

The National Union Fire is generally 
known as a “Mellon” company because 
several members of that family are on 
the board of directors and own large 
blocks of the stock. Andrew W. Mellon, 
United States Secretary of the Treasury, 
is vice-president of the company as well 
as a director. R. B. Mellon, president of 
the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
and W. L. Mellon, chairman of the board 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation, are directors 
too. 

When the company was started in 
1901 it had a capital of $200,000, increased 
the same year to $500,000. Other in- 
creases were made from time to time 
until in 1922 the capital was $2,000,000. 
Soon after that the National Union Fire 
expanded rapidly and capital changes 
were as follows: $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 
in 1925; $2,500,000 to $3,500,000 in 1926; 
to $4,000,000 in 1927; to $5,000,000 in 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Manchester, N.H. 


Assets $17,750,177.97 
Reserve Funds $6,369,438.96 
PolicyholdersSurplus $11,380.739.01 
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To Tax Inland Marine 
For Fire Patrol Costs 


NEW YORK BOARD SO VOTES 





Directors Find Large Amount of Strictly 
Fire Risks Under Inland and 


General Cover Forms 





The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has taken action to tax for fire pa- 
trol expenses premiums against fire risks 
included in any and all reporting and 
floater forms of cover and Interstate Un- 
writers Board general cover contracts and 
also in any and all inland marine contracts 
including all risks floaters. The direc- 
tors of the New York Board passed reso- 
lutions to this effect last week because 
it was found that the fire premium in- 
come liable to assessment for fire patrol 
funds has been falling off considerably. 
The two blanks for reporting the fire 
risks under floater and inland marine 
forms are now being sent to the com- 
pany members of the New York Board. 

Following is the text of the resolutions 
adopted by the directors of the board: 

“Whereas: It seems to be the opinion 
of local underwriting offices that the fire 
insurance premium income in the terri- 
tory of the Fire Patrol for the six months 








1929; and to $5,500,000, the present capi- 
talization, late last year. At the close 
of 1930 the assets were $22,286,981 and 
the net surplus $2,374,271. 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1930 
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period ending June 30, 1931, will show a 
marked falling off from the correspond- 
ing period in the year 1930 and also a 
reduction as compared with the six 
months period ending December 31, 1930, 
and 

“Whereas: The board of directors rec- 
ognizes that existing economic conditions 
explain in a very important degree the 
decrease in income, it is also the opinion 
of the board that a most potent factor is 
the seemingly increased tendency to 
write substantial lines under inland ma- 
rine forms which formerly were written 
under the standard fire insurance policy 
and in consequence such business being 
termed inland marine and so classified 
has not been reported to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters for assess- 
ment to support the Fire Patrol. This 
business written in the inland marine 
offices of the fire and marine insurance 
companies and by strictly marine compa- 
nies, in so far as the premium refers 
to the hazard of fire is subject under the 
law to assessment for support of the fire 
patrol which responds to every alarm in 
its territory without knowledge of the 
form of contract under which the prop- 
erty may be insured. Therefore be it 


Returns for Six Months’ Period 


“Resolved: That pursuant to authority 
granted by Chapter 241 of the Laws of 
1930, a demand be made upon all insur- 
ance companies and associations trans- 
acting business in the territory of the 
fire patrol for a return to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters on a blank 
furnished for such purpose of the total 
amount of net premiums received for the 
six months period ending June 30, 1931, 
for insuring property in said territory 
against the hazard of fire and which are 
included in inland marine contracts and 
all risks floaters of said companies and 
associations. 

“Resolved Further: That pursuant to 
authority granted by Chapter 241 of the 
Laws of 1930, a demand be made upon all 
insurance companies and _ associations 
transacting business in the territory of 
the fire patrol for a return to the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters on a 
blank furnished for such purpose of the 
total amount of net premiums received 
for the six months period ending June 
30, 1931, for insuring property in said ter- 
ritory against the hazard of fire and 
which are included in all reporting and 
floater forms of cover and Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board general cover contracts 
of said companies and associations.” 
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Lord 


Burghley With London & Lancashire 


Peer is Foremost British Hurdler; Also A Winner of Many International 
Events; Manager of West End London Branch of the Company 


It is safe to say that Lord Burghley 
is one of the best known men in Great 
Britain, this publicity having come to 
,him by reason of the successes which 
he has won for Great Britain in inter- 

ational athletics. 

In athletic circles there is no more 
popular figure anywhere, Lord Burgh- 
ley’s happy disposition, fine sportsman- 
ship and fighting qualities having made 
him a favorite wherever he has com- 
peted. 

It will be of interest to American in- 
surance men to know that Lord Burghley 
is one of their own profession as he was 
appointed in 1929 the manager of the 
West London branch of the London & 
Lancashire. This appointment to an ac- 
tive position with the London & Lan- 
cashire was not a new connection, as 
Lord Burghley’s grandfather was elected 
to a directorship of the London & Lan- 
cashire in 1892, so that Lord Burghley 
is merely continuing and making closer 
a connection which has extended for 
nearly forty years. 

Lord Burghley was born in 1905 and 
was educated at Eton and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. He subsequently 
held a commission in the Senior Regi- 
ment of Guards—the Grenadiers—which 
he resigned in 1929, when he entered on 
his business career. 

His marriage, in 1929 to Lady Mary 
Scott, fourth daughter of the seventh 
Duke of Buccleuch, was one of the fash- 
ionable events of the year. 


Some of His Victories 

Lord Burghley is probably the most 
enthysiastic amateur athlete in the King- 
dom and holds more records as a run- 
ner and hurdler than probably ever fell 
to the lot of a human. To enumerate all 
his victories would require several col- 
umns of The Eastern Underwriter. The 
following are merely a few of his more 
important triumphs, which are still going 
on with unabated success although it is 
some seven years ago that he first came 
prominently before the public as a hur- 
dler of the first water. 

He flashed across the athletic horizon 
in 1925 when in the inter-varsity sports, 
Oxford v. Cambridge, he won for Cam- 
bridge the 120 yards hurdles in 15 4/5 
seconds and the 220 yards low hurdles in 
the record time of 24 4/5 seconds. 
He again won both these events in the 
two years following. ins 

In the Amateur Athletic Association 
general championships—the only national 
championships open to the world—in 
July 1929 and 1930 Burghley won the 
120 yards hurdles in 15 2/5 and 15 1/5 
seconds, respectively. In 1926, 1927, 1928, 
1930, he won the 440 yards hurdles, in 
the last named year establishing a Brit- 
ish native record by covering the dis- 
tance in 53 4/5 seconds. The Harvey 
Memorial Gold Cup, awarded to the com- 
petitor who is adjudged to be the best 
champion of the year, was in 1930 award- 
ed to Lord Burghley. In 1929 the 440 
yards hurdles championship was won by 
Facelli, of Italy, in the record champion- 
Ship time of 53 2/5 seconds. In 1930 








METROPOLITAN FIRE SOLD 

Control of the Metropolitan Fire of 
New York has been bought by the So- 
ciete Anonyme de Reassurances of Paris. 
The Metropolitan is under the same man- 
agement as the Fire Reassurance Co. of 
New York, the American subsidiary of 
the French company. 


Burghley beat Facelli by inches in na- 
tive record time. In July, 1929, as Lieu- 
tenant Second Battalion Grenadier 
Guards he won the Army championship 
and created an army record by covering 
the 120 yards hurdles in 15 1/10 seconds. 

When Oxford and Cambridge vied with 
Princeton and Cornell at Atlantic City in 
July, 1925, Lord Burghley won both the 
120 yards and 220 yards low hurdles, and 





LORD BURGHLEY 


the following year at Stamford Bridge, 
London, he beat all comers in both 120 
and 220 hurdles. In the triangular match 
between Achilles Athletic Club, Berliner 


and Deutscher Clubs, and Stade Fran- 
cais, in June, 1930, he won the 120 yards 
hurdles in 14% seconds, and again the 
same race in May, 1931, at Stamford 
Bridge in 15 1/10 seconds. 

International Competition 


In international competitions he was 
equally successful. In a triangular match 
between England, Scotland and Ireland 
in 1927 he won at Manchester, in 1929 
at Cork, and in 1930 at Glasgow. Owing 
to the Olympic Games there was no com- 
petition in 1928, but at the Olympic 
Games in 1928, held in Amsterdam, he 
defied all opposition by winning the 
world’s championship event of 400 meters 
hurdles in 53 2/5 seconds. In England v. 
France competition in August, 1929, at 
Colombes Stadium, Paris, he won the 110 
meters hurdles, and in 1930 at Stamford 
Bridge he beat the Frenchmen in 120 
yards hurdles in 14 9/10 seconds. 

In August, 1930, at the Empire Games 
at Hamilton, Ont., he was captain of the 
English team and won the 120 yards 
hurdles in 14 3/5 seconds. This time 
beat the Canadian record, but was not 
accepted, as Burghley brought down two 
hurdles; he also won the 440 yards hur- 
dles in 54 2/5 seconds. This constituted 
a Canadian record and has been accept- 
ed. When making this record he was 
only just off the boat after a bad cross- 
ing. Arriving on the Thursday his con- 
test took place on the Saturday follow- 
ing when he was five pounds under- 
weight. 

Following Hamilton the British Em- 
pire team selected Burghley as captain 
and went to Chicago where in a match 
versus the U.S.A., he ran the last half 
mile leg in a two mile relay steeplechase, 
when he beat the great American hur- 
dler, Anderson, the Empire team win- 
ning the event. It is interesting to note 


that during the Empire Games in Ham- 
ilton, 1930, the team manager was J. F. 
Wasmore, inspector of the Royal Insur- 
ance Co. In the Princeton-Cornell race 
when Burghley was competing he was in- 
tensely amused when the crowd called 
“Go on, Lord.” He did go on and won. 


Known for His Modesty 


This year in the inter-insurance sports, 
Burghley’s efforts easily placed the Lon- 
don & Lancashire in the lead of all of- 
fices, although its athletes won their 
share of events. As is necessary for all 
athletes, he keeps himself in perfect trim 
and is virtually a teetotaler and non- 
smoker. Until recently he used occa- 
sionally to indulge in a cigarette, but 
even this “weakness” he has overcome in 
his athletic zeal. His figure is a spare 
one and his height 5 feet 10% inches. 
The essence of good humor, he carries 
a perpetual smile which instantly stamps 
him as “one of the best.” Utterly with- 
out any idea of side or “putting on dog,” 
he likes his numerous friends to call him 
by his Christian name—David. 

Lord Burghley’s family includes two 
sisters and a younger brother, a 
successful rancher in British Columbia. 
Holding a commission as justice of the 
peace, at the forthcoming general elec- 
tion he has already been selected to con- 
test the Peterborough constituency 
where at present the Socialist banner 
waves. Burghley should make an ideal 
representative since he takes almost as 
deep an interest in politics as in ath- 
letics. That he will gain political honors 
at the first time of asking is fully antici- 
in consequence of his “winning 
way. 

He is the eldest son of the Marquess 
of Exeter, whose peerage dates back to 
1801 as head of the great Cecil family. 





DEFENSE OF ARSON DECISION 





N. Y. Supreme Court Holds Companies 
Must Name Suspected Individuals 
When Denying Liability 
The New York Supreme Court in the 
case of Leubrie & Elkus, Inc., against 
the Hanover Fire and the Buffalo, de- 
fendants, has followed a recent decision 
affecting the defense of arson inter- 
posed in actions under the standard form 
fire insurance policy. In the earlier de- 
cision the court held that where the de- 
fense of arson is interposed, the insur- 
ance companies must name the person 
“who set the plaintiff’s property on fire” 
and also “the time when and place where 
the same were committed.” The latest 
decision just handed down by the Su- 
preme Court in affirming the holding of 
the earlier decision directs each of the 
insurance companies to “state who it be- 
lieves to be the individuals” who set the 

plaintiff’s property on fire. 

This latter decision establishes a prec- 
edent in insurance law under the stand- 
ard form fire policy in actions where the 
defense of arson is interposed, and will 
make it more difficult for the compa- 
nies to set forth such defense unless they 
are in a position to name the person 
who set the assured’s place on fire. Alex 
Davis of the law firm of Goldstein & 
Goldstein represents the plaintiff. The 
defendants appeared by Keyes Winter, 
their attorney. 


SALVAGE CO.’S NEW OFFICE 


Branch Is Opened at Baltimore With 
Special Agent Wm. F. Padberg, Jr., 
in Charge 

The Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York is opening a branch office at Bal- 
timore to handle business in Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., that portion of Dela- 
wate south of Wilmington, and the 


northeastern counties of West Virginia. 
The office is in charge of Special Agent 
William F. Padberg, Jr., under the su- 
pervision of General Agent George A. 
Upton, and is located at 103 Cheapside. 
This office is opened to relieve the Phil- 
adelphia office of the Underwriters. Sal- 
vage Co. which formerly covered this 
territory. 





FINE-LOOKING BROADCASTER 


The Broadcaster, monthly publication 
of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. of 
LeRoy, Ohio, carries a snappy red and 
black stripe and check design on its 
cover this month. The Broadcaster has 
reduced the size of its pages and in- 
creased the number. The changes serve 
to bring about a vast improvement and 
today this house organ is on a par with 
any of those issued by other well-known 
fire and casualty companies. Horace V. 
Chapman, Lloyd H. Schultz and Fred. A. 
Spear are the editors. The current issue 
contains a good sales article on U. & O., 
premium collecting and a lot of other in- 
teresting material. 


NEW N. J. LOCAL BOARD 


The Cumberland County Association of 
Insurance Agents has been organized at 
Toms River, N. J., with the following of- 
ficers: Clarence Reeves, president; W. 
Howard Sharp, vice-president; Stuart W. 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer. The ex- 
ecutive committee is composed of O. W. 
Acton, George F. Lawley, Wilbert E. 
Goodwin, Harry Sharp and Daniel A. 
Chew. The new board proposes to adopt 
the model constitution and by-laws as 
recommended by .the National Associa- 
tion. The organization was aided in its 
establishment’ by Harry L. Goodshall, of 
Atlantic City, formerly president of the 
New Jersey Underwriters’ Association, 
the state organization. 





TO VOTE ON SMUDGE RISK 

A special meeting of stockholders of 
the American of Newark has been called 
for Tuesday, July 14, to consider an 
amendment to the charter so a new 
type of insurance can be written. The 
new insurance is against smoke from 
faulty operation of oil burning equip- 
ment. The commissioner of banking and 
insurance of New Jersey has ruled the 
American is not empowered by its char- 
ter to insure against this risk. 





LINCOLN FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Lincoln Fire on 
July 1 declared a quarterly dividend of 
60 cents a share, payable July 15 to 
stockholders of record of July 6. 
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Collect Or Cancel 
Home Tells Its Agents 


TIME FOR LONG CREDIT PAST 





Company Holds Also That There Is No 
Justification for the Waiver of An 
Earned Premium 

An indication of the change in attitude 
of fire companies toward extending 
lengthy credits to assureds is contained 
in an article sent to agents of the Home 
through the columns of News from Home 
entitled “Collect—Or Cancel.” The com- 
pany says that if a policy is not paid it 
should be cancelled and the earned rre- 
mium collected. The assured’s liability to 
pay is one thing but his ability to pay 
is another and it is with this latter fac- 
tor that the Home believes agents and 
companies alike must now reckon more 
than ever before. 

This article points out that insurance 
premiums are supposed to be paid upon 
delivery of the policy. Favors have 
been granted in the past in the way of 
liberal credit but with times as they are 
clients should be held to the letter of 
the contract just as the insurance com- 
panies are in the event of loss. 

In general, News from Home says 
agents will serve the company best by 
considering the issuance of policies on 
the basis of, first, their acceptance, and 
second, their assurance that premiums 
will be paid. Continuing the company 
Says: 

Among the fire companies operating in 
New York state it has been calculated 
that the average company cost of issu- 
ing a fire policy is in the neighborhood 
of $3. This means the initial cost of the 
policy instrument, and includes mapping, 
clerical labor, etc. If a policy is returned 
to the company for cancellation “not 
wanted,” then there is the additional cost 
of cancelling throughout the records. 

An application frequently requires an 
inspection by the special agent, and pos- 
sibly a mercantile report is desirable, all 
of which are factors in the cost. We 
have not referred to the agents’ cost— 
the importance of that you will readily 
perceive. 

Evils of Free Insurance 

This question of so-called “free insur- 
ance” arising from the cancellation of in- 
surance contracts flat as “not wanted” is 
such a serious one that regulatory provi- 
sions that would in some measure tend te 
eliminate the large loss that insurance 
companies generally sustain therefrom, 
were considered by the New York In- 
surance Department some years ago. 

At that time, at the suggestion of the 
department, the companies organized a 
“Central Bureau,” for the purpose of re- 
porting uncollected earned premiums, 
New York City having a local rule which 
requires companies to cancel the policy 
where the premium is not paid—as pro- 
vided for in the articles of agreement of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
reading as follows: 

“All premiums shall be due upon the 
delivery of the policy, and if not paid by 
the tenth day of the second month fol- 
lowing the month in which the insurance 
takes effect, notice of cancellation as re- 
quired by the Standard Policy shall be 
sent to the assured direct.” 

The department even went beyond this, 
in that while they approved the rule, 
compulsion was brought to bear upon the 
companies to make every effort to collect 
the earned premium. 

Credit, like advice, is a delicate thing. 
It is also sometimes a dangerous thing, 
and it should be extended only where 
necessary and desirable. 

There is no justification for waiver of 
the earned premium, regardless of wheth- 
er the liability attaches for a day or a 
year. 

Liability Exists Even When Premium 

Is Unpaid 

Generally, under a life insurance pol- 
icy, the company is not liable unless the 
initial premium is paid; whereas a fire 
insurance company has the liability 


whether the premium is paid or not. In 
the case of a loss having occurred during 
the period when the policy is in force 
and the premium is not paid, the com- 
pany has to pay the loss irrespective of 
whether the premium has been paid. 
Where a policy is returned “not wanted” 
with the statement that the assured was 
already protected under another policy, 
in the event of a loss occurring while 
the second policy was in force the sec- 
ond company would have to contribute 
under the contributory loss clause, to the 
payment. 

This great business of ours is under- 
going changes, just like every other busi- 
ness, and corrective remedies in all ave- 
nues of thought and endeavor require 
firm and forceful action in their execu- 
tion. 

Some unscrupulous people will hope to 
take advantage of a condition by which 
it is possible to receive free insurance 
through avoiding the acceptance of can- 
cellation notice. This is because we have 
allowed it to be so. There is a touch of 
humor in the specific case where an in- 
surance office waited until a few days be- 
fore Christmas and enclosed the can- 
cellation notice in an appropriate gift 
box, the assured unwittingly signing the 
cancellation notice in receipting for the 
Christmas present, 

We hope we shall not have to resort 
to Christmas boxes and devices of that 
sort. We shall have nothing to worry 
about if our agents will only carry on in 
the spirit of these trying times, which, 
as we have said, have imposed more 
businesslike practices upon every indus- 
try in the country. 

Meanwhile, it is gratifying to reflect 
that the thing we now ask of our agents 
adds nothing to their personal burdens. 
Quite to the contrary, receipt of the pre- 
miums rightly due us correspondingly in- 
creases the agent’s income. 


NEW VIRGINIA FORMS 
Underwriting Results for Last Year To 
Be Filed; Companies Protest Data 
Required on New Forms 

Fire companies operating in Virginia 
are being supplied with revised forms in 
which they must report underwriting re- 
sults for 1930, the reports to be made on 
or before October 1, 1931. The new 
forms are based on a decision of the 
State Corporation Commission rendered 
November 19, 1929, as to what consti- 


tutes underwriting results. The old 
forms required companies to report 
earned premiums, losses incurred and 


expenses incurred on Virginia business. 
The new forms require them to report 
the actual unearned premiums on Vir- 
ginia business bringing into account the 
interest earnings on the average amount 
of unearned premium reserve for liabil- 
ity on unexpired policies which, accord- 
ing to a decision of the commission is 
55% on unearned premium reserve on 
Virginia business. The new forms are 
in much more detail than the old ones 
and were on a basis of direct premiums 
written less return premiums thereon 
only and direct losses less salvage there- 
on only. All reinsurance either ceded or 
assumed is excluded from the new forms. 
The companies are appealing from the 
commission’s decision but it may be a 
year or two before the state appellate 
court finally passes on the case. 





N. J. FIELD CLUB TO MEET 


At the dinner-meeting of the New 
Jersey Field Club of which Paul Thomp- 
son is president, to be held on Monday, 
July 13, at the new Monterey Hotel, As- 
bury Park, G. F. Stratton of the Un- 
derwriters Salvage Co. of New York will 
be the guest-speaker. 











ALLIANCE Agents 
know this is a good year to sell 


Prospective Earnings Insurance. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Buffalo Hazards Are 
Called Unfavorable 


N. F. P. A. COMMENTS ON RISKS 








Holds Lack of Adequate Fire Prevention 
Bureau Lays City Open to Dangers 
Of a Conflagration 





The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is alarmed at the fire hazard situa- 
tion now existing at Buffalo, N. Y. Ina 
report issued this week by its field serv- 
ice section the statement is made that 
Buffalo’s unfavorable fire record will con- 
tinue until an 
taken in 


interest is 
prevention 


active local 
constructive fire 
measures. 


Under the caption of “Buffalo—Site for 
the Next Conflagration?” the following 
report of conditions there is made: 

“The recent armory fire in Buffalo 
(loss estimated at $7,000,000) directs at- 
tention to conditions in that city. Ac- 
cording to the report on the fire issued 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers a sweeping conflagration was 
averted by only a narrow margin. Over 
fifty roofs were ignited by flying embers 
from the armory. 

“The fire losses in Buffalo have per- 
sisted at a high level for a period of 
years. An examination of the fire rec- 
ord of the past ten years in comparison 
with the twelve other cities over 500,000 
population in the United States shows 
that Buffalo ranks second in fire losses 
over the ten year period. The average 
per capita fire loss for the ten year pe- 
riod for Buffalo is $4.17. 


Shingle Roof Dangers 


“Large areas of cheap frame dwellings 
with wooden shingle roofs have been per- 
mitted to develop. Our attempt in 1927 
to secure the adoption of an ordinance 
prohibiting wooden shingle roofs was de- 
feated, Among the leading cities the only 
ones with a shingle roof hazard at all 
comparable with Buffalo are New York, 
San Francisco and Detroit. New York 
and San Francisco have both adopted or- 
dinances prohibiting the further use of 
wooden shingle roofing within the city 
limits and in the new Detroit building 
code, which is pending, a similar pro- 
vision has been incorporated. 

“Systematic and thorough inspection 
work by a fire department is the most 
effective method of reducing fire hazards 
and losses. Buffalo is the only one of 
the thirteen large cities of the country 
that has no organized fire prevention bu- 
reau in the fire department. 

“Of the thirteen large cities Buffalo 
and one other are the only ones not pro- 
viding salvage equipment or practicing 
salvage methods to reduce loss from 
water and smoke. 

“Our field engineering department has 
made frequent visits to Buffalo during 
the past seven years but has failed to 
create a strong local interest in the fire 
waste problem.” 





INVESTIGATORS’ STATE EXAMS 


The New York State Civil Service 
Commission will conduct an examination 
July 24 for which applications must be 
filed not later than July 14 for the po- 
sition of investigator in the Insurance 
Department. Salary $1,621 to $2,100. One 
immediate appointment expected in the 
New York office at $1,800. The duties 
of the position include making full in- 
vestigation of persons, partnerships, asso- 
ciations or corporations applying for cer- 
tificate of authority to transact the insur- 
ance brokerage business, to determine 
trustworthiness and competency of ap- 
plicants, arranging logically and intelli- 
gently reports regarding the investiga- 
tions. Candidates must be high school 
graduates or must have had equivalent 
education. In addition they must have 
had not less than one year of satisfac- 
tory investigative or insurance exper! 
ence. A knowledge of insurance busi- 

ness is desirable. 
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Writing in Argentine 


FEW HANDLE AUTO AND MARINE 
Heavy Investments in Real Estate Held 
Too, Extensive; Bond Investments 
Somewhat Limited 








The Gaceta Mercantil Argentina, an 
Argentine monthly on finance, banking 
and insurance, publishes a review of the 
insurance business in Argentine for the 
year ending June 30, 1930. These figures 
are complete and in an annex elaborate 
statistical tables are given which are of 
value for those interested in the Argen- 
tine business. The following summary of 
the review is given: 

Fire Business—This business is written 
by eighty-two stock companies of which 
seven write a business of one million pe- 
sos or more. La Continental tops the 
list with 2,085,717 pesos gross. The com- 
panies with a large premium income ac- 
cept a substantial amount of European 
business in retrocession whereby the ex- 
pense ratio is lowered but the loss ratio 
is high and the underwriting loss would 
be still higher if their accounts were 
debited with the proper reserves for this 
foreign business. The largest Argentine 
business is written by the National Mort- 
gage Bank. The average underwriting 
loss on purely local business is 8.9% and 
is blamed on the low tariff brought about 
by the competition of the Gamba com- 
panies. 

Reinsurance—El Fenix Sud Americano 
is the most important Argentine rein- 
surance company. Fire business is on 
an average 30% reinsured. 

Marine Insurance—This line is written 
by twenty-two companies. Those confin- 
ing themselves to Argentine business 
show an average underwriting profit of 
2.8% but those writing foreign business 
show an average loss of 214%. The av- 
erage reinsurance runs from 9.4% on 
Argentine business to 40% on foreign 
business. 

Automobile Insurance — Thirty - two 
companies and two co-operatives write 
this class of business. Most of them 
confine themselves to private cars and 
make an underwriting profit, but those 
writing taxicabs and auto-buses show an 
underwriting loss. On those writin 
taxicabs and buses the reinsurance runs 
from 17.4 to 69.2%, with an average of 
40%. 


Capital Investments 


Investments in real estate, 46.5% and 
real estate mortgages, 21.4%, are pre- 
ferred. Office buildings in the center of 
Buenos Aires or close to it are selected 
for investment. The ultramodern busi- 
ness building brings a high return, but 
as there is in Buenos Aires a continuous 
building activity no building remains in 
that class for a long time. What ap- 
pears to be an excellent investment soon 
turns into a loss, difficult to sell, impos- 
sible to remodel, and involves a heavy 
annual outlay in upkeep. 

It is judged that much of this real es- 
tate is carried by the companies in their 
balance sheets at too high a figure. Ar- 
gentine bonds are well guaranteed and a 
good investment but the ‘companies have 
invested in them only 9.4% of their funds. 
Thirty-four offices have no such invest- 
ments and the others limit them to de- 
posit requirements which have to be 
made in that class of securities. 

Argentine companies have ample capi- 
tal and the total paid up represents 
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60.4%. In general their guarantce, meas- 
ured by the relation between capital and 
reserves, also is ample. The average 
guarantee of fire companies is 221.7% and 
that of mixed classes (fire and life) is 
188.4%. 

Forty-eight companies paid dividends 
representing 6.5% of the total paid up 
capital of the ninety-one offices doing 
business, or 9.3% on the total paid up 
capital of the forty-eight companies 
which paid dividends. 





COURT JUDGMENTS VARY 

The United States District Court at 
New York has decided that a false finan- 
cial statement will avoid a fire policy in 
the action of Solomon Albert and New 
York Loan & Security Corporation 
against the Girard F. & M. In com- 
panion actions in the New York Su- 
preme Court last April judgment was 
rendered against several fi1 - companies. 





LANG HELD ON NEW CHARGES 

Lewis M. Lang, Philadelphia insurance 
adjuster, was held without bail last week 
on incendiary charges. He had been out 
on $70,000 bail in connection with other 
charges of arson. The additional accu- 
sations were made in connection with a 
restaurant fire on which Lang made the 
adjustment. 





REPUBLIC PAYS DIVIDEND 


The Republic of Dallas has- paid its 
semi-annual dividend of 5%. 


SCANDINAVIAN CO. RESULTS 

The annual report has been issued of 
the Skandinavia Insurance Co. of Co- 
penhagen, which is unable to pay any di- 
vidend for the first time in thirty years, 
the reason assigned being the difficult 
conditions on the 
branch. 

While the other departments of the 
company’s activity yielded a surplus, the 
report states that the marine branch 
resulted in a loss of 743,000 kr. as com- 
pared with a profit of 75,000 kr. in 1929, 
The company had already previously cur- 
tailed business in the marine department 
and this is now to be further reduced so 
that outside Scandinavia marine under- 
writing will only be undertaken to the 
extent which is necessary to maintain 
business connections in the other 
branches. 


marine insurance 





FLORIDA ARSON LAW PASSED 


The model arson law passed in Florida 
and held unconstitutional because of a 
technicality has been reintroduced in the 
required technical form and passed at 
the current special session of the legis- 
lature. There are now twenty-nine states 
with satisfactory arson statutes. 





AMERICAN RESERVE DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the American 
Reserve has declared the usual dividend 
of 75 cents a share, payable July 15 to 
stockholders of record July 6. 


Auto Ass’n Acts on 
Fleet Rate Violations 


RATES MUST BE ADHERED TO 





Directors Also Ask Data on Major Fi- 
nance Risks; Experience Sheets 
Sent to Companies 





The board of directors of the National 
Automobile Underwriters. Association last 
week voted to reaffirm the present rules 
and formula for computing fleet rates 
in those states coming under the juris- 
diction of the association and in which 
such fleet rates are permitted. The di- 
rectors also voted that all members hay- 
ing on their books any fleets at less than 
the approved rates of the association or 


any fleets not rated at all by the asso- 
ciation may be permitted to carry them 
until their present expiration but such 
policies must be submitted for rating by 
the association and brought into con- 
formity with those rates by their respec- 
tive expiration rates not later than July 
1, 1932. The association will consider 
any deviation from these instructions a 
violation of the rules governing automo- 
bile fleet underwriting. : 

The directors at the same meeting last 
week instructed Manager J. Ross Moore 
to call on all members of the association 
to file for approval a list of major fi- 
nance accounts now on their books. The 
companies are to give the following in- 
formation: name and location of each 
account; average yearly number of cars 
handled at retail, and the approximate 
annual volume of business. 

These lists are to be accompanied by 
affidavits from the finance companies as 
to the average yearly number of cars 
handled at retail and the estimated vol- 
ume of business. 

This week the New York headquar- 
ters of the association is sending to mem- 
bers and also to all companies writing 
automobile insurance in New York state 
automobile classification sheets on which 
are to be reported the automobile risk 
experience for the fiscal year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, to August 31, 1931. These 
sheets are to be completed and returned 
to the association not later than Novem- 
ber 30 of this year. Separate experi- 
ence for finance business by states and 
classes of coverage is asked for on these 
classification sheets. 





DEATH OF SAM M. LaROSE 


Sam M. LaRose, special agent of the 
Commercial Union group in central IIli- 
nois, died at Peoria last week. He 
was 52 years of age. For about seven 
years Mr. LaRose was special agent for 
the American Central in Illinois and re- 
cently he took supervision over all the 
companies in the fleet. His early career 
was spent with the Queen in Chicago, 
with the Aetna (Fire) in Illinois and 
with the Central States Fire in Wichita 
as vice-president. ? 





HALL WITH A. F. SHAW AGENCY 


Harold E. Hall, associated for several 
years with Cornwall & Stevens, New 
York insurance brokers, is now with A. 
I’. Shaw & Co., Inc., general agents for 
the all-risks and inland marine depart- 
ments of the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
and the Eureka Security. -He will act as 
special agent in New York and nearby 
states. 
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‘WE. WOLLAEGER, President 


LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more cape iy in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the ——— of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘*‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
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THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


. NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
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W. R. McCain of Aetna 
Holds I.U.B. Essential 


MEETS NEED OF BIG BUSINESS 





Believes Commission Troubles Will Be 
Worked Out Satisfactorily; Some 
Present Problems 
There is a distinct need for the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board, says Vice- 
President W. Ross McCain of the Aetna 
(Fire) in an article defending the I.U.B. 
in the current issue of the company’s 
publication, the Messenger. In no other 
way can the need of big wholesale busi- 
ness be cared for, he says. The problem 
is to find the proper amount of control 
without strangling the business by limi- 

tations. 

Mr. McCain says that the commission 
paid for I.U.B. policies has upset the 
broker and agent alike. Competition in 
commission must be reduced to equality 
in commission so that all companies may 
compete on a basis of equality of oppor- 
tunity, he maintains. As soon as it is pos- 
sible to have one set of conditions gov- 
erning all reporting, general and floater 
policies in whatever location, good prog- 
ress will have been made in settling the 
commission question. 

Continuing Mr. McCain says: 

“The broker must give us his help, be- 
cause stability in conditions for these 
risks nreans permanency of control for 
the broker and the agent, and a low com- 
mission received every year is a higher 
one for the agent or broker than a higher 
commission received only spasmodically. 

“The interests of all parties, companies, 
brokers, agents and assured are along 
the same line. Many of the problems 
would be made easier if each of the in- 
terested parties only understood thor- 
oughly just what the other was trying to 
do, and was willing to consider the ulti- 
mate results rather than the apparent 
temporary gain.” 

At the outset of his article Mr. McCain 
makes these observations: 


Big Business Demands Flexibility 


“Big business, producing large insur- 
ance premiums, demands certain condi- 
tions and seeks flexible covers in the in- 
surance field, just as it demands and ob- 
tains terms and conditions to meet its 
needs in every other line af endeavor. 
It was this need, because of multiple lo- 
cations, that prompted big business to 
call into being the reporting cover and 
the floater form of insurance policy. The 
struggle of the organizations and the 
smaller companies to keep this class of 
business in regular channels and under 
accepted covers was a losing one. 

“At last certain large and influential 
companies, recognizing the necessity for 
legitimizing the reporting cover for mul- 


tiple locations and for furnishing a means 
for putting equal privileges in the way 
of all its members, met and fixed the 
basis for the founding of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board. This board was to 
be a controlling body prescribing the con- 
ditions under which business could be 
written, fixing the rates and nominating 
the terms, rules and forms. 

“It was not to be a producing body 
such as the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion or any other of those bodies or- 
ganized to reclaim business from mutual 
and reciprocal companies and to protect 
business already on its books. It was to 
be a policing body to study the condi- 
tions and the needs of big or wholesale 
business and to prescribe and publish 
through the various regional bodies such 
rates, rules and forms as would enable 
its members to meet the competition of 
those desirous of writing the business 
in an orderly, legitimate way. 

“It had also another important func- 
tion, which was to define the distinction 
between marine and fire policies. The 
fire general floater form with limits of 
liability in any one location and the 
marine form covering goods against all 
hazards and in any location met and 
clashed on many important lines. The 
supervision over marine business has not 
been as close as on fire risks. 

“The Interstate Underwriters Board 
was to supervise this big business, to de- 
termine when a risk was a fire and 
when a marine risk, and to promulgate 
the conditions under which it could be 
written. 

Early Misunderstandings 

“Companies are like individuals, some 
respect their obligations and some do not. 
Some obey the spirit of the law and 
some merely comply technically with its 
provisions and some are common law 
breakers. At first there was a misun- 
derstanding on the part of many mem- 
bers as to just what the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board was organized for, and 
some through ignorance and some 
through intent took advantage of the sit- 
uation and used the board improperly. 
Others created the impression that their 
business was being put in the Interstate 
Underwriters Board when as a matter of 
fact the business was being placed out- 
side the supervision of any organization. 
This situation created dissatisfaction and 
distrust. Complaint was made that the 
Interstate Underwriters Board, instead 
of protecting, was robbing its members 
of desirable risks already on their books. 

“It is readily apparent that the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board could not do 
this, although some members may have 
used the new conditions and the unor- 
ganization which follows all beginnings 
to take advantage of some of their asso- 
ciate members. 

“This was a temporary condition and 
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one which has been corrected except per- 
haps for isolated instances. At the -res- 
ent time the business reported to and 
passed on by the I.U.B. is being han- 
dled in accordance with the rules of the 
board as far as the board itself is con- 
cerned.” 





M. H. GAUBERT HEADS AGENCY 

Mortimer H. Gaubert has purchased 
the interest of Robert N. Irwin in the 
agency of Gaubert & Irwin, Inc. of 
Brooklyn. He will continue to operate 
the agency under the same name. It 
represents the Hartford Fire, Hartford 
Indemnity, Orient, Albany and American 
Alliance. Mr. Gaubert has been in the 
agency business for more than twenty 
years. 





N. Y. ASS’N MEETS JULY 14 


The summer meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
will be held at the Hotel Onondaga at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Tuesday morning, July 
14. The executive committee will meet 
Monday afternoon in the association 
rooms and this will be followed the same 
afternoon by an important meeting of 
the farm committee. 





PROPOSED GERMAN FUSION 


It is planned to have the Hamburg 
of Germany take over the assets and lia- 
bilities of the European Lloyd and Insur- 
ance Company of 1873. The fire busi- 
ness of the European Lloyd will be 
taken over by the Home of New York 
while the rest of the business will be 
taken over by the Albingia. About 50% 
of the shares of the European Lloyd are 
in the hands of banks. 


WISCONSIN REORGANIZATION 





New Powers Given to State Insurance 
Department; Fire Rate Survey May 
Be Undertaken Soon 


Reorganization of the Wisconsin In- 
surance Department under Harry J. 
Mortensen, the new insurance commis- 
sioner, with added powers given to the 
department by new legislation just 
signed by Governor Philip F. La Fol- 
lette, is sure to be made during the next 
few months. There are indications that 
as soon as the machinery can be put in 
motion a general survey will be made of 
resident fire insurance rates of the state. 


The Mauthe bill which has just been§ 


signed by the governor has been the sub- 
ject of fifteen months’ investigation by 
the interim committee on fire insurance 
of the legislature. The original bill pro- 
posed by the committee was much talked 
down but even in its present form it 
gives power never before enjoyed by the 
insurance commissioner. 





LEAVES JOS. FROGGATT & CO. 

William J. Steidler of Orange, N. J, 
for several years associated with Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., as fire insurance 
examiner and auditor, has resigned. He 
is now spending several weeks on vaca- 
tion in New England. Mr. Steidler was 
assistant Chicago manager for the firm in 
1927 and 1928 and in 1929 was manager 
of the Philadelphia branch office. 





LICENSED IN WEST VA. 
The Standard Fire of New Jersey has 
been authorized to transact business in 
West Virginia. 
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Approves Instalment 
Payment of Premiums 


AN AID IN DEPRESSION PERIOD 





Special Agent Reiter of American of 
Newark Tells How Business May Be 
Acquired by This Method 





American Service, the monthly publi- 
cation for agents of the American of 
Newark, is one of the finest appearing 
house organs now issued by any fire in- 
surance company. Distinct improvements 
in appearance and context were made 
several months ago, and the latest issue’s 
colored cover showing sea gulls flying 
over breakers on the shore cannot fail 
to attract the eye and favorable com- 
ment. 

One of the leading articles in the cur- 
rent issue of American Service deals with 
the value of instalment premium notes 
during the months of business depression 
when many assureds are unable to pay 
large premiums in full within sixty days 
after insurance has come into force. 
Samuel H. Reiter, special agent for the 
company in New Jersey and author of 
this article, says that since collections 
are an all-important agency problem the 
company suggests the use of instalment 
premiums in a limited way in those cases 
where the usual methods of collection 
may be inadequate. On this general sub- 
ject of the value of not allowing pre- 
miums to remain overdue without being 
financed Mr. Reiter says in part: 
“During this period of retarded busi- 
ness many agents are giving more seri- 
ous thought to their collection problem. 
The fact is brought plainly before them 
that they cannot secure all of their pre- 
miums from all of their assured within 
the sixty day period which is usually 
allowed by the companies for payment. 
In New Jersey a number of agents have 
been resourceful enough to more than 
meet competition and still keep their 
agencies solvent. 

“For years many agents have been in 
the habit of accepting from their good 
customers part cash and the balance of 
the premium in the form of a promis- 
sory note. At the same time they give 
a receipt for the full premium. Some 
of them have awakened to the fact that 
they are holding notes which will not and 
cannot be met and the insurance cannot 
be cancelled. It is apparent that these 
agencies must be able to accept notes in 
payment of premiums, but still be in a 
position to cancel the insurance if the 
notes are not paid. 

Financing Procedure 

“The instalment note has come into 
practical use and the wide-awake agent 
uses it to advantage. Operation of this 
form requires a down payment of at least 
tnough to pay a short rate premium for 


}4 period extending ten days beyond the 


frst instalment date. The assured as- 
signs to the agency his interest in un- 
earned portions of the premiums, a list 
of which is made part of the note. In- 
terest charges are included so that the 
agency may be in position to either be 
fembursed for the assured’s use of the 
agency’s money, or that the agency may 
e free to discount the note at its local 
bank, _If the note is taken to the bank, 
4 minimum fee of fifty cents for each 
instalment collected is usually required 
and a reasonable and legal rate of in- 
terest charged. 

The policies themselves are usually 
held by the agency or the bank as se- 
curity, except, of course, in the case of 
a fire insurance policy where the mort- 
Sagee must hold the contract. In such 
‘ase the agency should be particularly 
Careful to secure the proper mailing ad- 
ess of the mortgagee so that cancella- 
tion notice may be promptly and prop- 
tly served if the instalments are not 
paid. If there is any doubt when the 
Policies are delivered as to whether the 
assured is going to pay within sixty days, 
€ question of financing the premiums 
should be discussed. If the finance plan 
'as not been accepted the agent is then 
N a position to insist upon payment in 
ull at the end of sixty days. 

he agency gave an interesting ac- 


count of seven assured whose premiums 
had been allowed to remain unpaid more 
than sixty days, due to the agent’s activ- 
ity along another line. All were cus- 
tomers who had been dealing with the 
agency for a number of years. The 
agent prepared for each an instalment 
note showing sufficient down payment 
and sent it with a proper letter to each 
assured. Four, within two days, sent 
back checks for down payment and the 
signed note, all four indicating appre- 
ciation of the convenience offered. One 
other sent back check for payment in 
full. The other two had not been heard 
from five days after the notice was 
mailed, and the policies are, no doubt, 
cancelled—the agency standing for the 
earned premium. 
Don’t Finance Small Premiums 

“We agree that the small premium 
cannot be financed. Some agencies have 
refused to renew small fire insurance pol- 
icies until the premium is paid, unless 
there is other insurance which develops 
premiums of a size to warrant the ex- 
pense of collection or financing. It is 
realized that these small premiums are 
an expense to the company as well as to 
the agency, and can be handled profitably 
only through regular routine. This may 
add some premium income to a compet- 
itor’s agency, but adds nothing to the 
competitor’s ultimate bank balance. 

“If it is not possible for an agency to 
finance its own premiums, or secure 
banking connections to meet its require- 
ments, it can, to advantage, use one of 
the regularly organized finance compan- 
ies, of which there are plenty available. 
Particular care should be taken to inves- 
tigate the finance company as to its sta- 
bility, and the fact should be substanti- 
ated that the charges made by them 
are reasonable. Unreasonable finance 
charges, in addition to being unfair, will 
build up a resistance to the sale of in- 
surance and do irreparable harm to the 
insurance business in general and the 
agency system of operation in particular. 
It would seem to be advisable to finance 
locally, if possible, so as not to lose con- 
tact with the assured. 

“In order to help toward the prompt 
collection of premiums it is sometimes 
advisable to rearrange policies so that 
they expire at the best time for payment 
by the assured and in this way save 
financing cost for the assured. This ar- 
ranging of premiums so that they do 
not all fall due at once is sometimes an 
aid to the selling of other coverages. 
One agency in particular has had a great 
deal of success with supplemental con- 
tracts on large dwellings by writing the 
policies for five years and having one- 
fifth of the total carried expire each year. 

Folly of Overextended Credit 

“The agency giving unreasonable cred- 
it without interest gives the assured part 
of its well earned commission. If the 
assured asked for part of the commis- 
sion his attention would be called to the 
anti-rebate law. The folly of the exten- 
sion of unreasonable credit without 
charge was brought to our attention par- 
ticularly by a case which happened a 
few months ago. The assured, an auto- 
mobile dealer, had enjoyed more or less 
prosperity during 1929 and had added 
quite an extension to his building. 

“The latter part of 1929 he felt the 
depression. Insurance on his building 
had been placed by the agent so as to 
protect the mortgage, and because this 
man had been a good customer the agen- 
cy allowed the premium to remain un- 
paid for more than six months. Then, 
as they all have to do sometime, they 
demanded payment. At the time the as- 
sured was not in position to pay the 
$1,200 premium on the three year policy. 

“He paid the earned premium to the 
agency and cancelled his insurance, going 
to another agent who he knew operated 
a budget system. He laid his cards on 
the table and said he could pay $200 
down and $100 a month for ten months. 
Arrangements were made, with the prop- 
er finance charges. The new agency 
made about $300 commission and has a 
good account on its books. The other 
agency received commission on only six 
months’ earned premium—and lost an 
account.” 


irst is the realization 
of the value of custom-tailored 
local agency advertising. 


t is preliminary to the 
study of Place, Personnel, Procedure. 


hen the Advertising Department 

of this Company—upon request— 
will counsel and cooperate in delivering 
custom-tailored advertising that will fit 
the local agency needs. 











The Specialty Lines 
(so-called Inland Marine Covers) 


1924: $27,238,000 
1930: 89,778,000 


That growth means trebled opportunities, doesn’t 1t? 
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W. R. McCain of Aetna 
Holds I.U.B. Essential 


MEETS NEED OF BIG BUSINESS 





Believes Commission Troubles Will Be 
Worked Out Satisfactorily; Some 
Present Problems 
There is a distinct need for the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board, says Vice- 
President W. Ross McCain of the Aetna 
(Fire) in an article defending the I.U.B. 
in the current issue of the company’s 
publication, the Messenger. In no other 
way can the need of big wholesale busi- 
ness be cared for, he says. The problem 
is to find the proper amount of control 
without strangling the business by limi- 

tations. 

Mr. McCain says that the commission 
paid for I.U.B. policies has upset the 
broker and agent alike. Competition in 
commission must be reduced to equality 
in commission so that all companies may 
compete on a basis of equality of oppor- 
tunity, he maintains. As soon as it is pos- 
sible to have one set of conditions gov- 
erning all reporting, general and floater 
policies in whatever location, good prog- 
ress will have been made in settling the 
commission question. 

Continuing Mr. McCain says: 

“The broker must give us his help, be- 
cause stability in conditions for these 
risks means permanency of control for 
the broker and the agent, and a low com- 
mission received every year is a higher 
one for the agent or broker than a higher 
commission received only spasmodically. 

“The interests of all parties, companies, 
brokers, agents and assured are along 
the same line. Many of the problems 
would be made easier if each of the in- 
terested parties only understood thor- 
oughly just what the other was trying to 
do, and was willing to consider the ulti- 
mate results rather than the apparent 
temporary gain.” 

At the outset of his article Mr. McCain 
makes these observations: 


Big Business Demands Flexibility 


“Big business, producing large insur- 
ance premiums, demands certain condi- 
tions and seeks flexible covers in the in- 
surance field, just as it demands and ob- 
tains terms and conditions to meet its 
needs in every other line of endeavor. 
It was this need, because of multiple lo- 
cations, that prompted big business to 
call into being the reporting cover and 
the floater form of insurance policy. The 
struggle of the organizations and the 
smaller companies to keep this class of 
business in regular channels and under 
accepted covers was a losing one. 

“At last certain large and influential 
companies, recognizing the necessity for 
legitimizing the reporting cover for mul- 


tiple locations and for furnishing a means 
for putting equal privileges in the way 
of all its members, met and fixed the 
basis for the founding of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board. This board was to 
be a controlling body prescribing the con- 
ditions under which business could be 
written, fixing the rates and nominating 
the terms, rules and forms. 

“It was not to be a producing body 
such as the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion or any other of those bodies or- 
ganized to reclaim business from mutual 
and reciprocal companies and to protect 
business already on its books. It was to 
be a policing body to study the condi- 
tions and the needs of big or wholesale 
business and to prescribe and _ publish 
through the various regional bodies such 
rates, rules and forms as would enable 
its members to meet the competition of 
those desirous of writing the business 
in an orderly, legitimate way. 

“It had also another important func- 
tion, which was to define the distinction 
between marine and fire policies. The 
fire general floater form with limits of 
liability in any one location and the 
marine form covering goods against all 
hazards and in any location met and 
clashed on many important lines. The 
supervision over marine business has not 
been as close as on fire risks. 

“The Interstate Underwriters Board 
was to supervise this big business, to de- 
termine when a risk was a fire and 
when a marine risk, and to promulgate 
the conditions under which it could be 
written. 

Early Misunderstandings 

“Companies are like individuals, some 
respect their obligations and some do not. 
Some obey the spirit of the law and 
some merely comply technically with its 
provisions and some are common law 
breakers. At first there was a misun- 
derstanding on the part of many mem- 
bers as to just what the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board was organized for, and 
some through ignorance and some 
through intent took advantage of the sit- 
uation and used the board improperly. 
Others created the impression that their 
business was being put in the Interstate 
Underwriters Board when as a matter of 
fact the business was being placed out- 
side the supervision of any organization. 
This situation created dissatisfaction and 
distrust. Complaint was made that the 
Interstate Underwriters Board, instead 
of protecting, was robbing its members 
of desirable risks already on their books. 

“It is readily apparent that the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board could not do 
this, although some members may have 
used the new conditions and the unor- 
ganization which follows all beginnings 
to take advantage of some of their asso- 
ciate members. 

“This was a temporary condition and 
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one which has been corrected except per- 
haps for isolated instances. At the -res- 
ent time the business reported to and 
passed on by the I.U.B. is being han- 
dled in accordance with the rules of the 
board as far as the board itself is con- 
cerned.” 


M. H. GAUBERT HEADS AGENCY 


Mortimer H. Gaubert has purchased 
the interest of Robert N. Irwin in the 
agency of Gaubert & Irwin, Inc. of 
Brooklyn. He will continue to operate 
the agency under the same name. It 
represents the Hartford Fire, Hartford 
Indemnity, Orient, Albany and American 
Alliance. Mr. Gaubert has been in the 
agency business for more than twenty 
years. 








N. Y. ASS’N MEETS JULY 14 


The summer meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
will be held at the Hotel Onondaga at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Tuesday morning, July 
14. The executive committee will meet 
Monday afternoon in the association 
rooms and this will be followed the same 
afternoon by an important meeting of 
the farm committee. 





PROPOSED GERMAN FUSION 

It is planned to have the Hamburg 
of Germany take over the assets and lia- 
bilities of the European Lloyd and Insur- 
ance Company of 1873. The fire busi- 
ness of the European Lloyd will be 
taken over by the Home of New York 
while the rest of the business will. be 
taken over by the Albingia. About 50% 
of the shares of the European Lloyd are 
in the hands of banks. 


WISCONSIN REORGANIZATION 





New Powers Given to State Insurance | 
Department; Fire Rate Survey May 
Be Undertaken Soon 


Reorganization of the Wisconsin In- 7 
surance Department under Harry J.) 
Mortensen, the new insurance commis- | 
sioner, with added powers given to the © 
department by new legislation just | 
signed by Governor Philip F. La Fol-? 
lette, is sure to be made during the next ” 
few months. There are indications that ~ 
as soon as the machinery can be put in” 
motion a general survey will be made of | 
resident fire insurance rates of the state. 

The Mauthe bill which has just been | 
signed by the governor has been the sub- 
ject of fifteen months’ investigation by 
the interim committee on fire insurance 
of the legislature. The original bill pro- 
posed by the committee was much talked 
down but even in its present form it} 
gives power never before enjoyed by the 
insurance commissioner. 











LEAVES JOS. FROGGATT & CO. 


William J. Steidler of Orange, N. J, | 


for several years associated with Joseph 
Froggatt & o., Inc., as fire insurance 
examiner and auditor, has resigned. He 
is now spending several weeks on vaca- 
tion in New England. Mr. Steidler was 
assistant Chicago manager for the firm in 
1927 and 1928 and in 1929 was manager 
of the Philadelphia branch office. 





LICENSED IN WEST VA. 
The Standard Fire of New Jersey has 
been authorized to transact business in 
West Virginia. 
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175 West Jackson Blvd. 
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Approves Instalment 
Payment of Premiums 


AN AID IN DEPRESSION PERIOD 





Special Agent Reiter of American of 
Newark Tells How Business May Be 
Acquired by This Method 





American Service, the monthly publi- 
cation for agents of the American of 
Newark, is one of the finest appearing 
house organs now issued by any fire in- 
surance company. Distinct improvements 
in appearance and context were made 
several months ago, and the latest issue’s 
colored cover showing sea gulls flying 
over breakers on the shore cannot fail 
to attract the eye and favorable com- 
ment. 

One of the leading articles in the cur- 
rent issue of American Service deals with 
the value of instalment premium notes 
during the months of business depression 
when many assureds are unable to pay 
large premiums in full within sixty days 
after insurance has come into force. 
Samuel H. Reiter, special agent for the 
company in New Jersey and author of 
this article, says that since collections 
are an all-important agency problem the 
company suggests the use of instalment 
premiums in a limited way in those cases 
where the usual methods of collection 
may be inadequate. On this general sub- 
ject of the value of not allowing pre- 
miums to remain overdue without being 
financed Mr. Reiter says in part: 

“During this period of retarded busi- 
ness many agents are giving more seri- 
ous thought to their collection problem. 
The fact is brought plainly before them 
that they cannot secure all of their pre- 
miums from all of their assured within 
the sixty day period which is usually 
allowed by the companies for payment. 
In New Jersey a number of agents have 
been resourceful enough to more than 
meet competition and still keep their 
agencies solvent. 

“For years many agents have been in 
the habit of accepting from their good 
customers part cash and the balance of 
the premium in the form of a promis- 
sory note. At the same time they give 
a receipt for the full premium. Some 
of them have awakened to the fact that 
they are holding notes which will not and 
cannot be met and the insurance cannot 
be cancelled. It is apparent that these 
agencies must be able to accept notes in 
payment of premiums, but still be in a 
position to cancel the insurance if the 
notes are not paid. 

Financing Procedure 

“The instalment note has come into 
practical use and the wide-awake agent 
uses it to advantage. Operation of this 
form requires a down payment of at least 
enough to pay a short rate premium for 
a period extending ten days beyond the 
first instalment date. The assured as- 
signs to the agency his interest in un- 
earned portions of the premiums, a list 
of which is made part of the note. In- 
terest charges are included so that the 
agency may be in position to either be 
reimbursed for the assured’s use of the 
agency s money, or that the agency may 
be free to discount the note at its local 
bank. If the note is taken to the bank, 
a minimum fee of fifty cents for each 
instalment collected is usually required 
and a reasonable and legal rate of in- 
terest charged. 

“The policies themselves are usually 
held by the agency or the bank as se- 
curity, except, of course, in the case of 
a fire insurance policy where the mort- 
Sagee must hold the contract. In such 
case the agency should be particularly 
careful to secure the proper mailing ad- 
dress of the mortgagee so that cancella- 
tion notice may be promptly and prop- 
erly served if the instalments are not 
paid. If there is any doubt when the 
Policies are delivered as to whether the 
assured is going to pay within sixty days, 
the question of financing the premiums 
should be discussed. If the finance plan 
has not been accepted the agent is then 
i a position to insist upon payment in 
full at the end of sixty days. 

One agency gave an interesting ac- 


count of seven assured whose premiums 
had been allowed to remain unpaid more 
than sixty days, due to the agent’s activ- 
ity along another line. All were cus- 
tomers who had been dealing with the 
agency for a number of years. The 
agent prepared for each an instalment 
note showing sufficient down payment 
and sent it with a proper letter to each 
assured. Four, within two days, sent 
back checks for down payment and the 
signed note, all four indicating appre- 
ciation of the convenience offered. One 
other sent back check for payment in 
full. The other two had not been heard 
from five days after the notice was 
mailed, and the policies are, no doubt, 
cancelled—the agency standing for the 
earned premium. 


Don’t Finance Small Premiums 


“We agree that the small premium 
cannot be financed. Some agencies have 
refused to renew small fire insurance pol- 
icies until the premium is paid, unless 
there is other insurance which develops 
premiums of a size to warrant the ex- 
pense of collection or financing. It is 
realized that these small premiums are 
an expense to the company as well as to 
the agency, and can be handled profitably 
only through regular routine. This may 
add some premium income to a compet- 
itor’s agency, but adds nothing to the 
competitor’s ultimate bank balance. 

“Tf it is not possible for an agency to 
finance its own premiums, or secure 
banking connections to meet its require- 
ments, it can, to advantage, use one of 
the regularly organized finance compan- 
ies, of which there are plenty available. 
Particular care should be taken to inves- 
tigate the finance company as to its sta- 
bility, and the fact should be substanti- 
ated that the charges made by them 
are reasonable. Unreasonable finance 
charges, in addition to being unfair, will 
build up a resistance to the sale of in- 
surance and do irreparable harm to the 
insurance business in general and the 
agency system of operation in particular. 
It would seem to be advisable to finance 
locally, if possible, so as not to lose con- 
tact with the assured. 

“In order to help toward the prompt 
collection of premiums it is sometimes 
advisable to rearrange policies so that 
they expire at the best time for payment 
by the assured and in this way save 
financing cost for the assured. This ar- 
ranging of premiums so that they do 
not all fall due at once is sometimes an 
aid to the selling of other coverages. 
One agency in particular has had a great 
deal of success with supplemental con- 
tracts on large dwellings by writing the 
policies for five years and having one- 
fifth of the total carried expire each year. 

Folly of Overextended Credit 

“The agency giving unreasonable cred- 
it without interest gives the assured: part 
of its well earned commission. If the 
assured asked for part of the commis- 
sion his attention would be called to the 
anti-rebate law. The folly of the exten- 
sion of unreasonable credit without 
charge was brought to our attention par- 
ticularly by a case which happened a 
few months ago. The assured, an auto- 
mobile dealer, had enjoyed more or less 
prosperity during 1929 and had added 
quite an extension to his building. 

“The latter part of 1929 he felt the 
depression. Insurance on his building 
had been placed by the agent so as to 
protect the mortgage, and because this 
man had been a good customer the agen- 
cy allowed the premium to remain un- 
paid for more than six months. Then, 
as they all have to do sometime, they 
demanded payment. At the time the as- 
sured was not in position to pay the 
$1,200 premium on the three year policy. 

“He paid the earned premium to the 
agency and cancelled his insurance, going 
to another agent who he knew operated 
a budget system. He laid his cards on 
the table and said he could pay $200 
down and $100 a month for ten months. 
Arrangements were made, with the prop- 
er finance charges. The new agency 
made about $300 commission and has a 
good account on its books. The other 
agency received commission on only six 
months’ earned premium—and lost an 
account.” 


irst is the realization 
of the value of custom-tailored 
local agency advertising. 


t is preliminary to the 
study of Place, Personnel, Procedure. 


hen the Advertising Department 

of this Company—upon request— 
will counsel and cooperate in delivering 
custom-tailored advertising that will fit 
the local agency needs. 
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TALES of the 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


ROAD 








It is interesting to study into the origin 
of manufacturing communities in New 
York State and elsewhere and to note 
that even after the original factors—why 
the plants were located there both as to 
raw materials and power and transporta- 
tion—are no longer in force the plants 
have remained in the localities they orig- 
inated, and even though conditions have 
changed they have accommodated them- 
selyes to the changes, 

(1) The glove and upper leather indus- 
try flourished at Gloversville and Johns- 
town due to the fact that gloves were 
made out of Adirondack deerskins, and 
the. Adirondack forests being close at 
hand they were the reservoir from which 
the raw material was taken. And even 
long after gloves were manufactured 
from leather imported to the Glovers- 
ville section from: all over the world (a 
lot from Capetown, South Africa) the 
industry persisted, for it had developed a 
class of glove sewing expert needlemen 
and women among the inhabitants, which 
art was transmitted from father to son 
and mother to daughter. 

Let me explain that the skin mills tan 
the leather (this also is a factor, as this 
industry has developed artisans in this 
line locally), the glove shop cuts the 
leather into the parts constituting the 
glove and the local needle worker sews 
the parts together, returning the com- 
pleted glove to the glove shop to be 
shaped on hand-shaped steam-heated so- 
called “laying off” irons, and then packed 
and shipped. 

In no other part of the world could 
the glove manufacturer find so many ex- 
pert sewing needle workers as_ right 
there. The latter fact coupled with the 
skill developed in tanning glove leather 
by the local skin mill operators and co- 
operatives is why the industry remains 
there. although the original factor, viz.. 
abundant local raw material, has ceased 
long ago. The question of water power 
no longer obtains as most industries are 
now supplied with hydroelectric power 
from outside sources, though originally 
Cayadutta Creek was a factor for power 
in Gloversville, I suppose. 

Brooms and Brushes at Amsterdam 

(2) The reason Amsterdam, N. Y., is 
one of the largest broom and brush fac- 
tory centers in the United States is be- 
cause originally the raw material, broom 
corn, was cultivated in the “bottoms” of 
the Mohawk River—that is, in the valley 
near the water. This has ceased long 
ago, the corn now being brought from 
other states and manufactured into 
brooms and brushes here because the 
machinery and_ skilled labor have re- 
mained through generations. The change 
as to raw material and cheaper power 
has not affected this trade, but an en- 
tirely previously unthought of factor is 
now menacing, namely, the modern pneu- 
matic electric sweeper. 

(3) Cohoes and Amsterdam were great 
cotton and knitting mill centers, original- 
lv because there was good water power. 
The Cohoes Co. had built a series of 
hydraulic canals all through the down- 
town section of Cohoes, supplying direct 
(waterwheel) nower for the mills -situ- 
ated on their lands, leased to mills for 
99 years. The pnower happens to be 
there because of the Cohoes Falls of the 

Mohawk River. The transition to hv- 
droelectric power put the Cohoes Co. out 
of business and made gilt edged securi- 
ties worthless overnight.. But the indus- 
try still prospered until the American 
people switched from cotton underwear 


to silk and rayon. Now many of the 
mills have changed to the manufacture 
of bats for bedding and automobile cush- 
ions, and in some places like Utica to 
rayon and allied industries. 

(4) The large Gerhardt Lang Brewery 
industries at Buffalo have successfully 
changed their plants to the producing of 
milk and ice cream products. 

(5) Some large fruit basket and fruit 
package plants in the fruit belt of New 
York State, from Oswego to Niagara 
Falls, originally located where they are 
on account of the plentiful native tim- 
berlands and also to be near the fruit 
area, but for a long time the raw ma- 
terial has been shipped in from other 
states. Cheap transportation and auto 
trucking have equalized the loss of near- 
by raw material, and cheap electric 
power has overcome the changing factor 
as to raw material. 

Jamestown a Furniture Town 

(6) Jamestown, N. Y., one of the larg- 
est furniture factory towns, was origi- 
nally started with the hope of a sup- 
posedly inexhustible timber supply, a 
large supply of first class Scandinavian 
artisans, and good water power and nat- 
ural gas for heating and power. The 
timber and power factors have long ago 
disappeared. Lumber was shipped in 
and power transmitted from outside, and 
later the wood furniture industries 
changed to the greatest art metal furni- 
ture industries in the United States be- 
cause the plants and the knowledge of 
the trade were there. 

(7) At the beginning of the wood pulp 
paper industry in northern New York 
the paper mills were located in the woods 
principally on account of the raw ma- 
terial being nearby. The mills are still 
to a large extent near the old forest 
tracts, but most of the wood is shipped 
in from Canada. The plants remain 
there irrespective of the lack of raw ma- 
terial because the Adirondack creeks and 
rivers furnish two indispensable factors: 
clean water for making clean paper and 
good hydroelectric plants. 

A Paper Mill Risk at Niagara Falls 

(8) To such an extent has the fact of 
the nearness of raw material been mini- 
mized that one of the largest paper mills 
in the State of New York is located at 
the city of Niagara Falls, right in the 
city, as cheap Niagara power nearby and 
cheap Great Lakes transportation of Ca- 
nadian and American pulp wood in 
freighters have made this plant entirely 
independent of factors that were former- 
ly necessary. This reminds me of an 
episode that happened when my former 
good friend and boss, L. F. Goule, was 
promoted fresh from New England spe- 
cial agency to the general agency of the 
Germania at the home office. The above 
plant had just been built in recognition 
of the two factors named, viz., cheap 
Great Lakes freighter transportation and 
the (then) new Niagara’ Falls hydroelec- 
tric power plant. The agent sent in a 
line with my approval. 

The receipt of the daily report created 
an uproar at headquarters. Mr. Goule, 
able though he was, declared that a paper 
mill could not be successfully operated 
except under the conditions he knew of 
in New England, viz., water power (di- 
rect) and proximity to forest supply. 
“Why. here is a plant right in a city; 
it can’t exist! We will cancel.” 

Here is an illustration again of an 
otherwise intelligent man jumping at 


conclusions and allowing his non-knowl- 
edge of new factors to overwhelm his 


better judgment. This thought is allied 
to the thought of the farmer who said 
such an animal as described by his friend 
as a camel couldn’t exist, because he 
had never seen one, and the same trend 
of psychology that urges us to say when 
we hear of anything unusual or are told 
of something new, “Why, I never heard 
of such a thing,” or, “Why, the idea.” 
“Well, what of it?” 

Just because you or I have not heard 
of or seen something does it logically 
follow that a thing or event doesn’t or 
cannot exist, or cannot happen? But I 
digress. I had to come to New York and 
give a lecture and write an essay about 
this paper mill to the officers of the com- 
pany, until it was reluctantly accepted. 
It did me no good “politically” to have 
forced this matter through, as people re- 
sent being convinced against their wills 
and preconceived opinions, and dislike 
the convincer, just as the bearer of un- 
welcome news is not popular. We are 
all alike in this very human failing, I 
think. 

Nevertheless, I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the company kept the $500 
premium, and this satisfaction to my 
creative and building up mind rewarded 
me amply. I consider it a part of a 
special agent’s duty to stand by his guns 
not caving in before criticism and the fear 
of censure. If he gets no other reward, 
and possibly a rebuff, he will still feel 
that he has acted as a man should, and 
that he has done his full duty towards 
his own intelligence and his employers. 

The mill is still doing a very successful 
business. 

ek 
Origin of the Shell Company 

No doubt vou have seen the signs of 
the (Royal Dutch) Shell Gasolene Co., 
which is a strong competitor of the Rock- 
efeller interests. Perhaps you do not 
know the origin of that name, which is 
as follows: 

The older men among the fieldmen will 
remember the time when every well reg- 
ulated American household had in its 
parlor, jammed with all kind of knick- 
knacks, a box or whatnot trimmed with 
beautiful small mother of pearl snail 
shells and other decorative shells. We 
had several in our Brooklyn home in the 
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seventies and eighties and when my 
brother and I wanted to be particularly 
naughty we pestered our dear mother 
by carefully removing one or more of 


these beautiful shells from the box they |- 
‘These shells all came} 
from Java in the Dutch East Indies and £ 
the trade in and transportation of these [7 


were pasted on. 


shells for decorative purposes assumed 
world-wide proportions. . 
of vessels were engaged in this business. 
At first these vessels were leased, then 


inevitably the shell dealers bought their 
means of transportation, which was the 
beginning of “The Shell Company.”  Lat- 


er, when petroleum was discovered in the 
Dutch East Indies, the Shell Company 
became a petroleum products company. 
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Lawyer Candidate For 
American Legion Head 

MEMBER OF BLUE GOOSE ALSO 

Louis A. Johnson of Clarksburg, W. Va., 


Insurance Counsel, May Become 
Veterans National Commander 





Louis A. Johnson of Clarksburg, W. 
Va., a member of the law firm of Steptoe 
and Johnson, attorneys for fire insurance 
companies in West Virginia and also rep- 
resentatives of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the West Virginia 
Uniformity Association, is a candidate for 
the post of national commander of the 
American Legion, the highest honor that 
can be given a member of the World 
War veterans’ organization. Mr. John- 
son is in addition a member of the West 
Virginia Pond of the Blue Goose. The 
election for national commander will be 
held during the convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion at Detroit, September 21-24. 

Colonel Johnson is a native of Virginia, 
graduate of the University of Virginia 
and a West Virginian by adoption. He 
has had a distinguished military and legal 
career and enjoys wide popularity in his 
home state. At the age of 26 he was 
made chairman of the judiciary commit- 
tee of the lower house of the West Vir- 
ginia legislature. He is now 40 years 
of age. 

With the entrance of the United States 
into the World War Mr. Johnson gave 
up his legislative duties and entered a 
training camp. He was one of a few 
who graduated with the rank of captain 
and sailed overseas in May, 1918, with 
the 80th Division. In France he served 
with the 80th, 4th, 5th and 90th Divisions, 
seeing considerable action at the front. 
He was discharged from military service 
with the rank of major. 

For the last decade Mr. Tohnson has 
made a fine reputation in legal work. He 
has also taken an active interest in legal, 
civic and social organizations and is a 
member of the Masons (32nd Degree, 
Knight Templar, and Shriner), Elks and 
Odd Fellows. When the Clarksburg post 
of the American Legion was formed Col- 
onel Johnson became one of the first 
members and one of -the first officers. 
His interest in American Legion work 
has been continuous and now he is de- 
partment commander of the Department 
of West Virginia. 





BRITISH FIRE LOSSES IN MAY 


The principal fire losses in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland for May have been esti- 
mated at £250,000, perhaps a further in- 
dication of the inactive times and de- 
creasing values, as these losses contrast 
with £341,000 in May of 1930 and with 
£305.000 in Aovril of this year. 

Following the usual custom of adding 
60% to the cost of the principal fires, as 
a rough approximation of the cost of 
fires which individually are of less im- 
portance than £1,000 each, the inclusive 
cost for all fires, whether large or small, 
is £400,000 for May, comparing with £488,- 
000 in April of this vear and with £546,- 
000 for May of 1930. Although falling 
values will affect the cost of a fire, the 
Premium income is not necessarily equal- 
ly affected, so the continuance of mod- 
erate losses is a favorable factor, even 
when attributable to a state of diminish- 
ing trade. 





LONDON INSTITUTE OFFICERS 

The council of the Insurance Institute 
of London has elected W. A. Workman, 
general manager of the Legal & Gen- 
eral Assurance Society, president of the 
institute for the ensuing year. Norman 
M. Walker, managing director of the 
British General, was elected deputy- 
president. At the annual meeting, held 
Prior to the council meeting, J. Dew- 
hurst, secretary of the Commercial 
Union, was re-elected honorary treasurer 
and Lord Plender, of Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co., was re-elected honorary 
auditor. 


Cites Fundamentals 
Of Hail Underwriting 


URGES AGENTS TO SELL MORE 





L. G. Warder of Hartford Fire Contends 
All Summer Months Are Good For 
Selling Needed Coverage 





Summing up the A, B, C’s of writing 
hail insurance in the latest issue of The 
Hartford Agent, L. G. Warder, superin- 
tendent of the Hartford’s Chicago hail 
department, divides his subject into the 
four headings of what, where, when and 
how, and says: 

WHAT is hail insurance? To the 
farmer it is peace of mind; to the agent 
who has sold it it is not merely com- 
mission, but the knowledge that a serv- 
ice has been performed; to the banker 
who is financing the crop it is the sound- 
est additional possible security: to the 
merchant who has extended credit to the 
farmer it is an assurance that if hail 
occurs the grower’s obligations will be 
met; to the community it is assurance 
that the credit of its farmer buyers will 
be unimpaired. 

WHERE should it be sold? Every- 
where that crops are grown. Hail is no 
respecter of person, wealth or poverty, 
locality or crop. While it is true that 
some localities are more subject than 
others to hail, there is no place east or 
west, north or south that has not at 
some time seen the devastation which 
follows hail. 

WHEN should hail insurance be sold? 
The first is the very early spring before 
the crops have shown above the ground. 
This is usually the time when the more 
substantial farmers buy hail insurance so 
that they will be sure of the maximum 
protection that can be granted by a hail 
policy. The second time is when the 
crops have shown above the ground and 
give some indication of what the vield 
will be. This is the time when the larg- 
est portion of the business is written. 
The third time is in the late summer or 
early fall, a few weeks before harvest, 
when the grower looks at his ripening 
fields and realizes that just a few mo- 
ments of hail will totally obliterate not 
only his profits but his entire investment. 

HOW should hail insurance be writ- 
ten? Just like any other line of insur- 
ance. There is an estimated value to a 
crop that will not materially vary unless 
some usual crop catastrophe occurs. 
From that yield the grower expects his 
year’s income. He may not sell the 
crop, it is true, but whether he sells it 
as grain or feeds and sells it as beef or 
pork, it represents, nevertheless, the rev- 
enue from the business in which he is 
engaged, and the harvest is the return 
of the cost of feed, fertilizer and laber 
plus whatever profit there is to be from 
the business of farming. 





NATIONAL SECURITY SPECIAL 

John P. McGuinness has been appoint- 
ed special agent for the New York sub- 
urban territory for the National Security 
Fire of which Platt, Fuller & Co. of New 
York are managers. Mr. McGuinness 
has traveled the field for several years 
for the Niagara Fire and later for the 
Public Fire. He will handle fire, auto- 
mobile and marine for the Alliance of 
Philadelphia and marine for the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America and the Phil- 
adelphia Fire & Marine. Mr. McGuin- 
ness will be assisted in his new field by 
William M. Wood, who has been in the 
suburban territory for about a year with 
the National Security. 





JOINS NEWHOUSE & SAYRE, INC. 

Charles W. Jones, for the last eight 
years marine manager for the Home on 
the Pacific Coast, has resigned to take 
charge of the activities of Newhouse & 
Sayre, Inc., general agents for the Home 
companies for all-risks covers, in the 
same territory. Clayton K. Roberts, for- 
merly marine manager in New Orleans, 
has been transferred to San Francisco 
to fill the place left vacant by Mr. Jones. 
A. G. Thomson will succeed Mr. Roberts 
in New Orleans. 
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Their Ass’n Officers 


INDIVIDUAL ACTION NEEDED 





R. G. Hinkley Tells New Englanders 
That Leaving It All to “George” Will 
Not Bring Desired Results 





Ralph G. Hinkley, manager of the New 
England department at Boston of the 
American of Newark, told those present 
at the annual meeting at Poland Springs, 
Me., recently of the New England As- 
sociations of Insurance Agents that they 
would solve many of their problems more 
rapidly if they did not allow all the work 
to be done by state association officers. 
He asked them to “give George a hand” 
and by individual as well as organized 
action let the companies know about 
business practices with which they, the 
agents, are not in agreement. 

“You say truly that the public cannot 
be properly served by unqualified 
agents,” Mr. Hinkley stated, “that the 
non-policy-writing agent is but a broker 
and should be compensated only as such; 
that the legitimate agent should not be 
shunted aside by companies writing poli- 
cies over his head. You want increased 
membership, and you wish the seal of 
the Association on your window and sta- 
tionery to mean something to the public. 

“Your officers know your desires along 
these lines, and on the one hand they 
can do their best in negotiating with 
companies and company organizations, 
and on the other hand lay out campaigns 
for you in bringing the public to an ap- 
preciation of the difference between an 
insuror and an ordinary peddler of in- 
surance, but why put it up to them 
alone? 

“To obtain any worth-while results it 
is self-evident that you must have a 
sufficient majority of the companies 
agree to your principles and at the same 
time have the public recognize that 
membership in your Association is a 
mark of distinction—also you, yourselves, 
must qualify as both competent and 
worthy, and you, yourselves, must do 
business only with those companies 
which not only subscribe to but actually 
operate by those standards. 


Each Agent Has Sufficient Weapons 


“I believe that you hold in your own 
hands sufficient weapons to achieve that 
end, but you must use them. If you be- 
lieve in the principle of reciprocity so 
far as doing business with people who 
not only talk your language but act the 
way they talk, why not carry it out in 
your own agencies with the companies 
therein, and on the other side talk indi- 
vidually with each of your customers as 
opportunity arises and sell the Associa- 
tion and what it means to them in keep- 
ing the misfits down to a minimum? 

“By misfit I mean the type of agent 
who looks on insurance as a ‘racket,’ 
and if he could break into one that 
looked better would be in it instead. No 
man-made qualification law will keep 
him out, and some company with the 
same idea will appoint him, Let them 
climinate each other! 

“If the Mammoth Fire & Marine is 
found guilty of overhead writing, why 
demand that the Association do some- 
thing about it, and let it go at that? 
For instance, supposing each of you rep- 
resenting the Mammoth got after its 
Special Agents and stated that your bus- 
iness was going to the companies in your 
office which did not issue policies coun- 
tersigned by Special Agents, or in some 
fieet company not entered in your ter- 
ritory. If the Mammoth owns the Mid- 
get, which appoints some agent with his 
office in his hat, do you have to keep do- 
ing business with the Mammoth? If 
each of you as individual agents confine 
your premium writings to those compa- 
nies which you know from conversation 
and correspondence with Home Office or 
field representatives adhere strictly and 
specifically to the principles to which 
you subscribe, would not your officers 





be able to get further in their dealings 
with the companies as a whole? Would 
it be necessary to talk at all about quali- 
fication laws if each of you took up with 
your own companies their appointment 
of agents for subsidiaries in your towns 
whom you believe unqualified, and if that 
company could not prove to your satis- 
faction that the other agent renresenting 
one of their fleet was a fit and proper 
competitor, give the company the option 
of doing business with you or him, but 
not both?” 





GOLF TEE FOLDERS POPULAR 

The cheapest advertising novelty that 
the General Insurance Agency of War- 
ren, Ohio, ever used brought them the 
best results. So J. E. Greenwood, pres- 
ident and treasurer, affirms in the June 
number of The Hartford Agent. The 
novelty was the Hartford golf tee fold- 
ers. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY DIVIDEND 

The National Liberty and the Peo- 
ples National Fire have declared their 
regular semi-annual dividend of 25 cents 
a share, payable July 15 to stockholders 
of record July 8. The Baltimore Ameri- 
can has declared its regular semi-annual 
dividend of 40 cents a share, payable 
July 15 to stockholders of record July 8. 





N. F. P. A. 1932 CONVENTION 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will hold its 1932 annual meeting at 
Atlantic City, May 9-12. The majority of 
N. F. P. A. conventions have been held 
in this popular coast resort but this year 
an exception was made when the mect- 
ing was held at Toronto. 





Commissioner of Insurance H. J. Mor- 
tensen of Wisconsin has cited about fifty 
fire insurance companies interested in 
the Beloit fire which occurred December 
5, 1930, to appear and show cause why 
this loss should not be paid. Explosion 
and fire destroyed nearly half a million 
dollars in property at Beloit on Decem- 
ber” 5, 


Okla. Oil Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


necessarily have to be carried on in a 
close proximity to buildings in many in- 
stances. 

A recent ordinance provides for incom- 
bustible oil loading racks, vaporproof 
electrical construction, grounding and 
bonding of racks, rails and cars and fire 
protection equipment. 

A city ordinance requires that a per- 
mit be secured from the Department of 
Buildings before work is started on a 
well. The fee for permit is $1,000. Up 
to date, 152 permits have been issued. 
Many operators have attempted to evade 
this requirement and in some instances 
have been successful through injunctions 
and court actions in restraining the city, 
at least temporarily, from interfering 
with drilling operations. There are at 
present forty operations in the city where 
permits have not been obtained. In four- 
teen. cases the wells have been com- 
pleted, ten have been shut down and 
others are drilling. The city has per- 
haps been somewhat lax in enforcement 
but has experienced a great deal of dif- 
ficulty in view of adverse court opinions 
and delays. 

Contests Over $200,000 Bonds 

The city has required posting of $200,- 
000 liability and property damage bond in 
favor of the city by the oil companies for 
each well by the time the well reaches 
5,000 feet depth. In several instances 
the court has permitted the well to be 
completed without the city bond being 
posted but placed the company under 
bond (usually $50,000) that they will 
comply with regulations. These cases 
are still pending. 

After one year following the comple- 
tion of a well the regulations provide 
that the bond may be reduced to $50,000. 
It is questionable whether the haz- 
ard is reduced proportionately. 

The oil drilling (U-7) zone has not 
been extended since a map was issued 
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under date of March 1, 1931. The new 
city council and city manager have in- 
dicated they will not favor further ex- 
tensions. 

Since the report issued January 21, 
1931, no wells have gotten beyond control 
in the city and no serious accidents have 
occurred. Two groups of six and nine 
crude oil receiving tanks of 1,000 and 
dential blocks have burned but were ex- 
dential blocks have burnd but were ex- 
tinguished by the fire department after 
destroying or damaging tanks only. Near- 
by residences were undamaged. One 
group was fired by a welder repairing 
pipe connection and the other by light- 
ning. Waste oil near wells has been fired 
several times but extinguished without 
damage. 

Wells Now in Operation 

On June 22, 1931, there was a total of 
139 completed wells within the city lim- 
its, thirty-eight actively drilling and four- 
teen uncompleted wells shut down for 
various reasons. Thus far there have 
been no completed wells within the city 
limits that have failed to produce oil and 
gas in large volume. 

The area developed in the city is 
bounded on the north by Second Street 
and on the west by Byers Avenue from 
Second Street, south to Reno Avenue, 
thence southwest to intersection of Fris- 
co and Santa Fe railroads, thence south 
along the Santa Fe to the south city 
limits. One well has been completed and 
another started on a refinery premises 
southwest of Frisco and Santa Fe Rail- 
road intersection and two others are 
drilling west of the Santa Fe between 
Thirty-eighth and Fortieth streets south. 

Throughout the developed area and 
along the boundaries mentioned numer- 
ous wells are completed and others are 
drilling. One important group of wells 
is completed and several are drilling. 
This area is about one-third of a mile 
southeast of the principal mercantile dis- 
trict and one-fourth mile south of a high 
value commercial and warehouse district. 
Several industrial plants are located in 
and adjoining the area. Additional wells 
will probably be drilled in and south of 
this area in an undeveloped tract which 
is now proven for production. The main 
business district of Capitol Hill is less 
than one-fourth mile west of the field at 
present. 

Oil companies operating in the city 
now incorporate each well separately. 
The capital is usually $200,000, equal to 
the amount of the bond required by the 
city and a little more than the cost of 
a completed well. The purpose is prob- 
ably to limit liability in case of great 
damage and reduce income tax. Some of 
the larger operators, including Indian 
Territory Oil, Phillips Petroleum and T. 
B. Slick, each have many ‘wells inside 
the city limits. Many of the smaller op- 


erators have but one well. 
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Company Executives 
Forming Own Ass’n 


TO STOP RULE’ VIOLATIONS 





Ideas Expressed at National Board 
Meeting Will Be Carried Out by Body 
Now Being Organized 





When President C. Weston Bailey of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Paul L. Haid, Wilfred Kurth and other 
leaders in the fire insurance business, got 
up at the annual meeting of the National 
Board in May and expressed the hope 
that there be more friendly competition 
between the companies these statements 
were no idle gestures. The thoughts and 
ideas launched at that gathering are now 
taking definite shape in the form of an 
association of fire company executives 
which will be completed in Sepetmber. 
The committee in charge of the work of 
carrying into active operation this new 
organization this week released this 
statement: 

“At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters there 
was considerable discussion of present- 
day conditions in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. Stress was laid upon the fierce 
and at times unethical competitive con- 
ditions and the weakening of organiza- 
tion control over its members, with the 
consequent danger of collapse of restric- 
tive control followed by complete de- 
moralization. : 

“A number of chief executives have 
been discussing the subject informally 
and a small committee has prepared a 
plan for the organization of the In- 
surance Executives Association, which 
is being submitted to the chief officers 
of companies which are members of the 
four major regional organizations for 
consideration prior to a meeting which 
will be called early in September. 

“The plan proposed is far-reaching, and 
while it does not supersede any existing 
organizations, indeed is intended to sup- 
plement and support them, contains dras- 
tic provisions for insuring the fulfillment 
of members’ obligations. 

_“It is believed this is a very construc- 
tive movement which will exert a power- 
ful influence for good in the fire insur- 
ance business and the character of its 
sponsorship insures its early completion.” 


This new organization of head officers 
will serve to coordinate the aims of the 
various fire insurance company organiza- 
tions which are now doing fine work in 
their respective fields but which often 
have little in common with one another. 
Likewise the new group, as stated, will 
move to eliminate those present viola- 
tions of organization rules which have 
threatened to weaken permanently the 
regional associations that were created 
for the purpose of securing harmony and 
uniformity in underwriting practices. 
News of the formation of the Insurance 
Executives Association is favorably re- 
ceived for its influence should be de- 
cidedly helpful, 





MICHIGAN CURTAILS DEP’T 


Despite the fact that the fire comna- 
nies pay to Michigan in taxes three cents 
out of every dollar collected in premi- 
ums, yielding a net revenue to the state 
running into the millions, the insurance 
department’s biennial budget, as ap- 
proved by the recent legislature, was so 
pared by Gov. Wilber M. Brucker that 
it has been found necessary to drop two 
deputies from the fire marshal’s division. 





CASUALTY IN BLUE GOOSE 

A bulletin listing proposed changes in 
the constitution and by-laws of the Hon- 
orable Order of the Blue Goose, Inter- 
national, which will be acted on at the 
Grand Nest meeting in Milwaukee dur- 
ing September, has been sent out by 
Grand Wielder Paul S. Rudd. The most 
important is that which may make cer- 
tain classes of casualty men eligible to 
membership in the order. 


M. H. GALLOWAY IN MOVIES 

J. Grover Galloway, state agent in Ken- 
tucky for the North British & Mercan- 
tile fleet, president of the Kentucky Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, and a former 
president of the Kentucky Association 
of Insurance Agents, has just received 
a letter from his son, Morgan H. Gallo- 
way, 21 years of age, who has been 
signed up to a five year contract in mo- 
tion pictures by R.K.O. (Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum) at Hollywood, while his wife, 
whom he married this spring, and known 
on the stage as Dorothy Appleby, has 
signed a five year contract with M.G.M. 
(Metro, Goldwyn, Mayer). 





ENGAGEMENT RING RATES 


The matrimonial market which has 
been experiencing a “bear” period for 
some months owing to unemployment, 
curtailed incomes and other factors, may 
be helped by a 50% reduction in the 
minimum premium for insuring engage- 


ment rings by members of the Am- 
erica Fore Companies. Formerly it cost 
a minimum of $30 to insure engagement 
rings valued up to $1,200 for one year 
against loss by theft, or other cause, loss 
of stones from faulty settings, or other 
hazards; the minimum figure has now 
been reduced to $15, although the regular 
rate of $2.50 per hundred dollars of value 
continues. This means that rings worth 
up to $000 may hereafter be insured for 
$15 instead of $30. 





MICHIGAN AUTO HEARING 

Flint, Mich., automobile dealers who 
protested recently to Governor Wilber 
M. Bruckner because they have been 
deprived of insurance licenses were given 
a hearing on Thursday of this week by 
department officials. Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston was present at 
the hearing, although Robert Morse of 
the licensing division arranged for the 


affair and notified the dealers and inter- 
ested Flint insurance men. 





MARINE COMMITTEE HEARING 

The special marine committee of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers held its second conference with 
the State Insurance Department officials 
this week and gave further considera- 
tion to the points of the agenda which 
had been submitted by the committee 
at its first conference. This is part of 
the plan of the marine insurance inter- 
ests to co-operate with the State Insur- 
ance Department for the elimination of 
the evils and ratecuting which was de- 
veloped by the overlapping of the cov- 
erages issued by the marine and the fire 
companies. In the agenda of forms of 
coverages submitted by the marine com- 
mittee it was contended that items under 
the head I are inland marine hazards in- 
sured under Section 150, and that items 
under II are conceded to be not marine 
hazards. 


This fleet points to its own 


record as proof positive that 


America’s agency system is the 


axis of American insurance 


and that a company’s strength 


derives from its agency plant. 


Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire 
& Marine and Occidental 
Insurance companies, the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occiden- 


tal Indemnity companies. . . 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Searritt Succeeds 
Smith With A. A. U. 


EXPERT IN AIRCRAFT FIELD 





Was With Independence Companies; 
Associated Aviation Underwriters 
Moving to 90 John St. 





\lvin W. Smith, head underwriter for 
the Associated Aviation Underwriters, 
has resigned and will be succeeded by 
Daniel DeR. M. Scarritt, formerly avia- 
tion underwriter for the Independence 
Companies of Philadelphia. Mr. Scar- 
ritt was at one time chief of the regula- 
tions divisions, aeronautics branch, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
and was also an active transport pilot. 
He has had an extensive insurance ex- 
perience in underwriting aircraft risks 
and knows the business thoroughly. At 
one time he was with the Transportation 
Indemnity. He organized the New York 
aviation insurance department of the In- 
dependence Companies and later went to 
the home office in Philadelphia. At the 
end of last year he resigned his connec- 
tion with these companies. 

The Associated Aviation Underwriters 
is composed of companies which are 
managed in the marine field by Chubb 
& Son and the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica. These two offices jointly maintain 
the aircraft underwriting organization 
and have large facilities. The under- 
writing office has been located in the 
Chubb Annex on Stone Street but is 
moving on July 15 to the twenty-fourth 
floor of 90 John Street. Chubb & Son 
are located in the same building on the 
first to fourth floors and the Marine Of- 
fice of America is at 116 John St. 

Mr. Smith became underwriter for the 
Associated Aviation Underwriters when 
it was formed a few years ago. He is 
an experienced flyer and was with the 
Department of Commerce for several 
years in the aeronautics division before 
entering the insurance field. He has not 
yet announced his future plans. 





ADMIRALTY MARSHAL TO RETIRE 





H. W. Lovell Insured $105,000,000 of 
Ships and Cargoes Seized as Prizes 
During World War 

H. W. Lovell, who became Admiralty 
Marshal of Great Britain at the begin- 
ning of the World War and carried out 


the huge task of insuring and selling 
$105,000,000 worth of ships and cargo 
seized as prizes of war, is to retire 
shortly. 


The duties of Admiralty Marshal in- 
clude the arresting of ships under the 
marshal’s warrant—an exercise of mari- 
time authority formerly associated with 
the further duty of arresting mariners 
and all persons to be proceeded against 
for offenses on the high seas—their in- 
surance and disposal. The marshal car- 
ries the historic silver oar of Admiralty 
before the president of the Admiralty 
division as he enters court, and also on 
all ceremonial occasions. The silver oar 
dates from before the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and has engraved upon it the 
name of Jasper Swift, “Marshal of the 
sonqyamadl in those romantic sea-roving 
aays. 





PENN POND’S FIRE FORUM 

The Penn Pond of the Blue Goose has 
coinpleted its first year of existence and 
now has 250 members. The pond is con- 
sidering instituting a forum for the free 
discussion of subjects vital to the in- 
terests of fire insurance. It is believed 
that the educational value of such a 
forum will be most worthwhile. 





OUT OF MARINE UNION 
The Automobile of Hartford has with- 
drawn from the International Union of 
Marine Insurance and also the Marine 
Marchande of Havre. 


WEAVER WITH BONITO & CO. 





Resigns as National Liberty Vice-Presi- 
dent To Go In To Inland 
Marine Field 
Benjamin B. Weaver, vice-president of 
the National Liberty, Peoples National 
and Baltimore American of the Home 
group, has resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent of Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., gen- 
eral agents for inland marine for these 
three companies and also the New 
Hampshire and the Granite State. Mr. 
Weaver will take over his new post on 
August 1 and at that time the territory 
of the agency will be extended to cover 
the United States and Canada for the 

National Liberty. 

Mr. Weaver has been in fire insurance 
for many years and knows the game 
thoroughly. He started as a stamping 
clerk with the South Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association at Wilson, N. C., and 
after that spent two years with the gen- 
eral agency of Hughs & Yates at At- 
lanta. For eleven vears Mr. Weaver was 
with the National Union, rising from ex- 
aminer to assistant secretary. His next 
connection was with the general agency 
of Rhett, Weaver & Ellis of Atlanta. 

In 1923 Mr. Weaver became associated 
with the National Liberty, first as as- 
sistant secretary, then secretary and in 
1928 he was elected a_ vice-president. 
When the National Liberty companies 
came under the control of the Home he 
retained his executive post. 





FIREMAN’S FUND MANUAL 





Company Issuing Valuable Sales Ideas to 
Local Agents Material Through 
Marine Departments 
A new manual of pocket-size contain- 
ing valuable sales information and de- 
signed for the convenience of agents is 
being distributed by the marine depart- 
ment of Fireman’s Fund group. The 
handbook is a practical insurance guide 
that will help the agent to cover more 
thoroughly the broader field that chang- 
ing conditions and new developments 

have opened up. 

A unique feature of the manual is a 
list of prospects ranging from art galler- 
ies and banks to schools and truckmen, 
designating property they would likely 
own and the form of insurance best 
adanted to their protection. Marine. in- 
land and all risk insurance is described 
in a concise manner and fac-similes of 
various policies are included. Copies may 
be procured from any marine department 
office of the Fireman’s Fund group. 





MARINE OFFICE MGR. IN N. Y. 

R. TD. Sullivan. Western manager at 
Chicavo for the Marine Office of Amer- 
ic? is arrivine in New York todav for a 
visit to the home office. This is the first 
trip Mr. Sullivan has made to New York 
since being appointed Chicago head. 
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Adjusters Report on 

Sao Paulo Conditions 
BREAKAGE CLAIMS NUMEROUS 
Underwriters Urged to Watch Loss 


Experience on Shipments Between 
Sao Paulo and Santos 








Schmidt, Trost & Co., recommended 
average adjusters for the International 
Union of Marine Insurance at Sao Pau- 
lo, have placed at the disposal of the 
Marine Underwriter a report dealing 
with their experiences during the last 
year. Out of a total of 253 surveys held 
by this firm of adjusters on incoming 
goods, 95 were for losses by breakage, 
57 concerned theft and pilferage, 22 leak- 
age, 15 rust, 18 dispersion due to tearing 
of bags and 46 various other claims. 

According to the observations of 
Schmidt, Trost & Co. highly valued 
goods such as furs, clocks and the like 
were not infrequently insured against 
the risk of pilferage and the policy in- 
cluded the warehouse to warehouse 
clause. The adjusters contend that the 
pilferage risk should not extend beyond 
the time of the arrival of these valuable 
cargoes at Santos. 

Following are extracts from this re- 
port of loss experience at Sao Paulo: 

Now, the average agent is obviously 
unable to exercise any real control, if the 
assessment of the loss takes place in the 
consignee’s warehouse at Sao Paulo, or, 
what experience has shown to be still 
more hazardous, on the premises of the 
customs agent at Santos. Indeed, there 
is no denying the fact that unless the 
goods have already been tampered with 
on board the steamer, the bulk of pillag- 
ing is committed during the time when 
the packages remain in the custody of 
the dock company or in the warehouse 
of the customs agents at Santos. 

It is therefore advisable for underwrit- 
ers not to undertake the risk of pilferage 
on valuable cargoes beyond the time of 
their arrival at Santos; if this is not 
feasible. then a special clause should be 
inserted in the policy to the effect that 
surveys must take place in the customs 
warehouse at Santos whenever the goods 
show outward traces of damage on be- 
ing taken over by the dock company. 
Besides, it would be prudent to advise 
the competent average agent at the Bra- 
zilian port of destination beforehand of 
the departure of each shipment of the 
kind under consideration. 


Dried Cod From France 

Shipments of dried cod from France 
have vielded very unfavorable results. 
This fish frequently arrives in a damp 
condition, particularly when shipped in 
ordinary tramp steamers. Although this 
kind of damage is without doubt caused 
by inherent vice developing in the hot 
climate, consignees regularly attempt to 
recover the depreciation as sea water 
damage. In one of the cases we han- 
dled, a shipment of dried cod was cov- 
ered against all risks until arrival in the 
consignee’s warehouse at Sao Paulo. 

The consignee, therefore, only ar- 











ranged for the survey to be held at the 
final place of destination and sought, by 
means of a chemical analysis and the 
testimony of “experts,” to produce evi- 
dence showing that the goods had been 
damaged by sea water. We contradicted 
this in our survey report, and underwrit- 
ers eventually were able to compromise 
the claim on a 50% basis. Had the pol- 
icy terms been more adequately worded, 
the loss would certainly not have fallen 
on underwriters. Shipments of cod fish 
bound for the tropics should only be 
covered on F. P. A. terms (perhaps in- 
clusive of the risk of pilferage) subject 
to the proviso that surveys shall be held 
at the port of arrival within a fixed pe- 
riod of time after discharge from the 
steamer. 
Interior Risks 

For some years goods have been for- 
warded from Santos to Sao Paulo by 
motor lorries, which from an underwrit- 
ing point of view represents an increase 
of interior risks. The highway connect- 
ing these places is certainly in good con- 
dition, except in periods of heavy rains. 
However, the fact must be kept in mind 
that the transport concerns are in an 
extremely weak financial position and do 
not cover their liability by insurance, so 
that in the event of loss or damage the 
prospects of recovering a claim from 
them are exceedingly poor. 

Moreover, it is well known that the 
carriers in question exercise no particular 
care in engaging their staff, so that ac- 
cidents of all kinds are continuously re- 
ported. Recently, a case containing 
goods valued at about 5,000 Swiss francs 
was lost on the way to Sao Paulo, with- 
out the smallest compensation being ob- 
tainable from the forwarding people. To 
illustrate how unfavorably conditions are 
regarded by those on the spot, the fact 
may be mentioned that almost all the in- 
surance companies operating in Sao Pau- 
lo decline to cover interior risks, and 
where they agree to make an exception 
to this rule in favor of good clients they 
limit their liability to a fixed maximum | 
amount per lorry, say, Rs. 5,000. This 
being so, it must be added that the car- 
riage of goods by rail offers far greater 
security in every respect. 





MAY MARINE CASUALTIES 

The Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion issued its classified return of cas- 
ualties to vessels of 500 tons gross regis- 
ter and upwards, which have been posted 
in the loss book during the month ended 
May 31. This shows that there were 
seven total and 405 partial losses in that 
period, compared with 10 and 477 re- 
spectively in May, 1930, 12 and 518 in 
May, 1929, and 10 and 528 in May, 1928. 
The nature of the various casualties was: 
Weather damage 25, founderings and 
abandonments 1, strandings 105, collisions 
99, fires and explosions 34, missing 1], 
damage to machinery, shafts and pro- ~ 
pellers 57, others 90. : 

The number, total gross tonnage, and ; 
nationality of steam and motorvessels of 7 
500 tons and upwards postéd in the loss | 
book during May was one of 1,107 tons © 
British, one of 3,818 tons America, one of 7 
3,981 tons Dutch, one of 2,238 tons Japan- 
ese, two of 2,984 tons Spanish, one of 872 
other countries, a total of 7 vessels of 
15,000 tons, compared with 10 of 25,854 
tons in May, 1930, and 12 of 36,950 tons 
in May, 1929. 











































AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 























WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 




















MORE JOIN MARINE UNION 
Five more British marine writing in- | 
surance companies with head offices in | 
Liverpool have joined the International © 
Union of Marine Insurance. The Liver- 
pool companies which are now members 
of this organization include the Sea, 
Standard Marine, British & Foreign, 
Maritime, Elders, Reliance and Guardian. 
There are now twenty-five British con 
panies in the Union, the largest numbet 
of any country with the exception 0 
Germany, which last year had forty-four | 
members. This German figure may be) 
reduced this year owing to the with | 
drawal of some German companies from 
marine business. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Van Schaick Seeks Data 
On Acquisition Costs 


SENDS OUT A QUESTIONNAIRE 





N. Y. Official Determined to Learn 
Whether Company Pledges on Con- 
ference Rules Are Being Observed 





Making a further step in his now fa- 
mous “house-cleaning” program of June 
1, George S. Vari Schaick, New York 
Superintendent of Insurance, this week 
sent a questionnaire letter regarding ac- 
quisition cost observance to all stock cas- 
ualty companies licensed in this state 
requesting that specific information rela- 
tive to conditions in each company be 
set forth and returned to the Department 
on or before July 15, 1931. Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick’s aim is to determine 
whether company pledges to live up to 
the rules of the Conference on Acquisi- 
tion and Field Supervision Cost for Cas- 
ualty Insurance are being thoroughly 
honored in the observance. 

Under the rules of the Conference he 
reminds chief executives that their com- 
panies are pledged not to appoint in ex- 
cess of a specified number of agents in 
each state who receive in excess of the 
basic acquisition cost or so-called pro- 
ducer’s commission. The Superintendent 
also emphasizes that the Conference 
rules were endorsed by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on 
December 7, 1922, and the pledges which 
have been given by the companies to ob- 
serve them are in full force and effect. 

Wants Specific Information 

Covering a lot of ground in the scope 
of his questionnaire Superintendent Van 
Schaick has indicated in asking for the 
following data that he is most anxious 
to know what exceptions (if any) have 
been made to the Conference rules and 
why: 

1. The following agencies and branch 
offices in New York state receive 
the maximum allowance for acquisi- 
tion and field supervision cost pro- 
vided in the Conference rules. 
(Names and addresses desired.) 

(a). No extra service, accommodation 
or grant is furnished which in- 

creases the total production cost 
of business received from these 
sources so that such cost exceeds 
the rate of total production cost 
provided in the Conference rules, 
except as follows: (Note excep- 
tions.) 

2. The following is a list of all regional 
agents, borough agents (not listed 
above), district agents and others 
in the state of New York, who re- 
ceive in excess of the basic acquisi- 
tion cost allowance: (Names, ad- 
dresses and class of agent desired.) 

(a). None of the foregoing receives 

from the undersigned company 
any commissions, allowances, serv- 
ices, accommodations or grants of 
an aggregate value in excess of 
those provided in the Conference 
rules, except as follows: (Note 
exceptions.) 

3. The foregoing lists 1 and 2 are a 
complete record of all offices in New 

(Continued on Page 33) 


New Financial Setup 
For Federal Surety 


EFFECTS 





SEVERAL MERGERS 





To Concentrate on Mid-west and South 
in Re-entering Direct Writing Field; 
Won’t Write Surety 





With an improved financial set-up un- 
der its reorganization plan, with new of- 
ficers and directors, the Federal Surety 
of Davenport, headed by Col. Ray H. 
Yenter, former Iowa commissioner, has 
re-entered the direct writing field ‘after 
a short period as a reinsurance carrier, 
and will make an intensified effort to 
build up a strong agency staff in the 
south and middle west. The company 
will retire, however, from the East and 
Pacific Coast states. 

By reason of a new Iowa law which 
permits a casualty company to write fire 
and tornado insurance on automobiles the 
by-laws of the Federal have been amend- 
ed with stockholders’ approval to write 
these lines thus affording full cover auto- 
mobile insurance facilities. It will not 
write surety lines. 

Acting upon the approval of stockhold- 
ers at a recent meeting to reduce the 
paid-up capital from $1,235,238 to $750,000, 
the Federal Surety is working out its fi- 
nancial program so as to have a paid-in 
capital of $600,000 or 60,000 shares at $10 
par value, leaving 15,000 shares yet to be 
issued. The surplus which was $338,740 
as of December 31, 1931, will be increased 
to $600,000. Voluntary reserves will be 
about $250,000 and the company will have 
total assets of about $4,500,000. 


Liberty of Dayton Merger Approved 

The merger of the Liberty of Dayton, 
approved by Federal stockholders, has 
now been officially sanctioned by the in- 
surance commissioners of Towa and Ohio 
as well as the Superior Court of Frank- 
lin County, Ohio. This company, now in 
receivership, is being taken over by the 
Federal for liquidation purposes, it is un- 
derstood, in order that its agency plant 
may be acquired. Its president and gen- 
eral manager, J. R. Jones, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Federal 
and will have charge of Ohio operations. 

Approval to reinsure the Old Trails 
Insurance Co. of Memphis has also been 
granted by Federal stockholders. This 
company, originally incorporated as the 
National Automobile & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co, in September, 1929, changed its 
name in August, 1930, to its present title 
and a merger was effected with the Old 
Trails Insurance Co. of Indianapolis, for- 
merly a reciprocal exchange. As of De- 
cember 31, 1930, it had assets of $548,298; 
capital of ‘$151, 446 and surplus of $30,000. 

Fred Callahan in Limelight 

Fred Callahan, Memphis attorney, who 
has figured in the news lately as the suc- 
cessful bidder for the assets of the de- 
funct Chicago Fidelity & Casualty (his 
bid was $15,000), owns practically all of 
the stock of the Old Trails and has also 
acted as its general counsel. Under the 
reinsurance arrangement with the Fed- 
eral he will become a large stockholder 
in the company and will also act as its 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Okla. Compensation 
Rate Jump Deferred 

BOARD WANTS DETAILED DATA 

Nat'l. Council Asked for Average In- 


crease of 57.9% in Rates; W. F. 
Roeber Testified at Hearing 








The application for an average rate in- 
crease of 57.9% in compensation insur- 
ance in Oklahoma as requested by the 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance was denied by the state insurance 
board at a hearing which closed last 
Thursday, pending the receipt of more 
detailed data from companies. 

The board issued an order requiring 
all companies writing this form of in- 
surance in the state to furnish further 


details, under oath, of the costs of such 
insurance. The order involves sixty com- 
panies. 


The board did not grant the request 
of representatives of the oil, lead and 
zine industries and retail merchants for 
an order requiring the insurance compa- 
nies to furnish detailed information as to 
their actual costs of acquiring business, 
their actual receipts and payments an- 
nually in Oklahoma, but the board re- 
served the right to reconsider this re- 
quest after the companies have complied 
with the original order. 

Delay in Effective Data Seen 

A further turndown was made by the 
board of the request of F. A. Ritten- 
house, attorney for the companies, that 
the increased rate be granted as of June 
30 to cantinue in effect until final de- 
cision was made, the understanding be- 
ing that if the increase was denied the 
additional charge in premiums would be 
refunded by the companies. Mr. Ritten- 
house hinted that the delay, which might 
run into several months, would do the 
companies irreparable injury. He further 
said: “There is no use killing compensa- 
tion business in Oklahoma.” 

E. R. Ledbetter, western Oklahoma 
representative of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, told the board that losses to 
the compensation companies have been 
increasing rapidly. He credited these in- 
creases to: first, an increasingly liberal 
attitude on awards to injured workmen 
by the state industrial commission; sec- 
ond, lack of employment which keeps 
many workmen slightly injured on the 
benefit list when otherwise they would 


be at work earning a larger income; and 
third, to the reopening of compensation 
cases by the industrial commission, some 
four years back. 

W. F. Roeber, general manager of the 
National Council, said the systems in use 
by the council in determining the loss 
portions of the rate and the loading ex- 
pense portions have the approval of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. He added that the Council 
does not compile information relative to 
expense costs of the companies, but that 
information is compiled by the insurance 
department of New York from material 
furnished by the insurance companies. 

Mr. Roeber submitted the experience 
table showing all classifications for all 
companies operating in Oklahoma as an 
illustration of the fact that although the 
permissible loss ratio for Oklahoma is 
62.5% the actual loss ratio for the period 
from 1924 to 1928, inclusive, ranged from 
a minimum of 71.6 to 76.9% and climbed 
in 1929 to 91.3% and in 1931 to 105.8%. 
Even the cost of acquiring business went 
to 43.1% in 1930, above the permissible 
loading expense of 37.5%, he said. 





NO JUNE BURGLARIES 


Of interest to insurance companies 
writing burglary insurance is the state- 
ment of the Indiana bureau of criminal 
investigation that June was a perfect 
month in so far as bank burglaries in 
that state are concerned. Not a burglary 
was attempted, the first month of this 
kind since July, 1927. During the last 
eight months the state department has 
apprehended eighty alleged bandits and 
convicted more than forty of them. 





G. H. OTTO’S NEW POST 


George H. Otto, whose burglary un- 
derwriting experience extends over many 
years, has joined the Lloyds Casualty 
as superintendent of this department of 
the company. Previously he was with 
the New York office of the Fidelity & 
Deposit in charge of burglary and ple ite 
glass. His other company connections 
have been the National Surety, Union In- 
demnity, New York Indemnity and 
Bankers Indemnity. 





PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENT 

The Commonwealth Casualty has ap- 
pointed Earl N. Stalcup as the special 
agent for Philadelphia territory. 
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Much Interest in New 
British Aviation Co. 


SIR ARTHUR WORLEY CHAIRMAN 





Managing Underwriter is Capt. A. G. 
Lamplugh; Directorate Made Up of 
Executives of Subscribing Companies 





British insurance circles have been 
buzzing with chatter about the newly 
formed British Aviation Insurance Co., 
Ltd., since the initial announcement a 
few weeks ago. Most of the comment 
is favorable and the prevailing opinion is 
that the new company represents a de- 
velopment of much importance for the 
future of the aeronautical industry in 
Great Britain and of the various forms of 
insurance connected with it. 

The new company has taken wide pow- 
ers and is to develop the work hitherto 
done by the British Aviation Insurance 
Group, Ltd., the origin of which dates 
back to 1924 when a special organization 
Was set up by certain British underwrit- 
ers and insurance companies. During 
the years in which this group has been 
working, observes the London Times edi- 
torially, the value of aircraft and their 
carrying capacity has increased enor- 
mously, and as a direct result the volume 
of insurance has grown rapidly. The 
London Times notes, however, that there 
has been very little profit in the busi- 
ness. 


Strong Board of Directors 


Capitalized at £250,000, shares in the 
British Aviation Insurance Co. have been 
subscribed by the Commercial Union, Ex- 
cess Insurance Co., London Assurance, 
London & Lancashire, North British & 
Mercantile, Phoenix Assurance, Royal, 
Sun Insurance Office and the Union In- 
surance Society of Canton. In addition 
certain Lloyd’s Underwriters are inter- 
ested. 

“The board of directors,’ comments 
the London Times, “is a remarkably 
strong one since it includes the chief of- 
ficers of the subscribing companies. Sir 
Arthur Worley, managing director, North 
British & Mercantile, has been elected 
chairman, and it is significant that 
among the directors is Montague Evans, 
a leading underwriter of Lloyd’s who 
has long actively interested himself in 
this type of insurance.” Other board 
members are Colin F. Campbell, Charles 
Hendry, Herbert Lewis, Robert McCon- 
nell, W. W. Otter-Barry, H. G. Simms 
and R. Y. Sketch. 

Captain A. G. Lamplugh, who has been 
underwriter for the group during the past 
four years and who is well known in 
British aviation circles, will continue in 
this capacity. Arthur Cansdale, secre- 
tary, Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
has been appointed acting secretary. 

Making further comment the London 
Times says: “The close co-operation in 
the scheme between powerful insurance 
companies and certain Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ers is, indeed, a noteworthy feature. 
* * * Although much has already been 
done in Britain in underwriting air risks, 
the business undoubtedly promises to de- 
velop in all parts of the world, and the 
constitution of the board of the new 
company indicates that there will be a 
considerable amount of driving power be- 
hind it, and that insurance will be pro- 
vided on enterprising, yet sound, lines. 


Risks to Be Insured 


“Numerous types of risks are involved, 
such as those affecting airplanes and air- 
ships flying over the land, seaplanes, fly- 
ing-boats and amphibian craft, the trans- 
port of passengers and specie and other 
valuable merchandise, while particular 
risks include those personal accidents, 
ground and mooring risks, liabilities to 
the public, and ground and third-party 
risks. Then there are the risks involved 
in the construction, and numerous other 
contingencies, such as those concerning 
the success or failure of particular flights. 
All these need special study and treat- 
ment, and it is a matter for general sat- 
isfaction that so many important British 
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C. W. Hobbs Goes Into Detail On 


Emergency Compensation Program 


Submit Explanatory Memorandum to Commissioners’ Conven- 
tion Which Discusses Merits of National Council 
Plan For Rate Advances 


In a carefully prepared and explana- 
tory memorandum this week to the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners relative to the proposed emer- 
gency increase in compensation rates 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
tive of that body on the staff of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, discusses not only the merits of 
method adopted by the Council as the 
basis for the proposed rate increases but 
goes thoroughly into the extent of the 
emergency now confronting the casualty 
companies. 

The Council’s program as outlined by 
Mr. Hobbs is as follows: 

(a) Take as the starting point the loss 
ratio for the last complete policy year, 
i. e., 1929. 

(b) Project medical loss ratios to the 
period in which the rates are to be effec- 
tive, i. e., 1932. 

(c) Add an emergency loading to cover 
the contingency of a future increase in 
indemnity loss ratios. The loading adopt- 
ed was the equivalent of a loading pre- 
viously argued before the commissioners’ 
convention, and once approved by a vote 
of the committee on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, as a contingency load- 
ing. i. @, a percentage loading of 24% 
equivalent to a trifle more than 4% flat 
increase in rate. It is asked in this in- 
stance not as a profit loading, but to 
cover the contingency of an increase in 
indemnity losses over and above those of 
policy year 1929. 

Estimated Nation-wide Increase 13.4% 

Nation-wide the estimated increase in 
rates is 13.4%, Mr. Hobbs points out, ex- 


‘ plaining that this is an approximate fig- 


ure at the moment. It is noted that the 
change from the three year basis to the 
policy year 1929 basis will account rough- 
ly for 7% of the increase; the projection 
of medical from this point for about 2%, 
and the emergency loading for about 4%. 

It is further explained that taken by 
states the results are greater or less than 
the nation-wide increase, the need for 
rate advances being greatest 1n most of 
the large industrial states and in those 
where there has been reluctancy to bring 
rates up to the levels indicated by pre- 
vious rating plans. 

Mr. Hobbs impressed upon the com- 
missioners that the emergency rate in- 
crease action taken by them today is not 
taken for time and eternity but may be 
modified if found necessary at any time. 

He also demonstrated that the emer- 
gency loading factor (a big feature of the 
Council plan) will actually be needed. 

Manual Rate Adherence 

Touching on the observation that part 
of the loss experienced by the carriers 
is due to their own fault through not 
adhering to manual rates and_ rating 
plans, Mr. Hobbs thought that in non- 
regulated states rating cutting 1s un- 





companies are now prepared to partici- 
pate in the provision of the necessary in- 
surance. 

“The nearest approach to such co-op- 
eration hitherto has probably been the 
constitution of the Trade Indemnity Co., 
which specializes in credit risks. The 
chairman is Cuthbert Heath, who, inci- 
dentally, was one of those who foresaw 
years ago that aviation cover was bound 
to become important and gave practical 
effect to his belief. 

“It is pleasing to see the London mar- 
ket, in which life, fire, marine, and the 
various forms of accident cover have long 
been developed, adapting itself to the 
needs of the new, or comparatively new, 
industries, and giving such practical evi- 
dence of its vigor.” 





doubtedly practiced; that even in regu- 
lated states there is some reason to be- 
lieve that an adjustment is now and then 
affected by way of collateral agreement 
or by way of payroll audit. “It is prob- 
able, however, that the rumors exceed 
the actualities,” he said. 

The following program was submitted 
by way of assistance to individual states 
in putting a stop to such practices: 

(a) A strong rate regulatory law. 

(b) Rigorous enforcement of the same. 

(c) Provision for stamping of policies 
and computation of schedule and experi- 
ence rating modifications by a central 
organization satisfactory to the supervis- 
ing authortty. 

(d) Power either in such central or- 
ganization or in the supervising author- 
ity to take cognizance of payroll audits, 
examining those made and making check 
audits upon complaint or upon its own 
motion. A central auditing bureau has 
been suggested but seems undesirable. 
Organization functions are properly 
regulatory in character: and combination 
of services cannot with advantage in- 
clude functions vital to a company’s ex- 
istence. 

3efore closing Mr. Hobbs made refer- 
ence to the suggestion set forth in the 
commissioners’ convention resolution in 
Chicago that it was the carriers’ duty 
to eliminate unnecessary expense and 
make all possible economies. His obser- 
vation is that individually the companies 
are pruning expenses and making econo- 
mies to the extent of their ability. Those 
who have bid recklessly for business in 
the past are at present scanning such 
business rather carefully and without ex- 
cess of optimism. 

As regards the increase in expense 
brought about by splitting the business 
among too many carriers, Mr. Hobbs 
thought that the remedy for this fea- 
ture of the situation lies with the states, 
remarking that the influx of new com- 
panies for the time being has largely 
ceased. 





VOTE ON LIBERTY SURETY DEAL 





Commonwealth Casualty Directors Get 
Details of Merger With Trenton 
Company This Week 
With the Liberty Surety Bond of 
Trenton merger impending directors of 
the Commonwealth Casualty met on 
Wednesday to vote approval of this deal 
which has already been submitted to 
stockholders and directors of the Tren- 
ton company. Upon completion this will 
mark the third consolidation since Carl 
M. Hansen, president, International Re- 
insurance, and his associates secured con- 
trol of the Commonwealth _ several 

months back. 

The first company was the American 
Mine Owners Casualty of Huntington, 
Pa., then last week’s announcement of 
the merger with the Independence In- 
demnity, the new company taking that 
name, followed by the news this week 
of the Liberty Surety Bond-Common- 
wealth tieup. 

Organized in 1925 the Liberty Surety 
Bond was headed for a number of years 
by Newton A. K. Bugbee, then New 
Jersey state comptroller. After a re- 
organization in 1930 James W. West be- 
came president. Included among _ its 
stockholders and directors are men ac- 
tive in the political affairs of the state, 
some of whom are also on the board of 
the Commonwealth. 





GETS CALIFORNIA LICENSE 
The Connecticut Indemnity, new cas- 
ualty mate of the Security of New Haven, 
has been licensed in California. 


T. J. Falvey Scornful 
of Gloomy Pessimists 


HAS NO SYMPATHY FOR THEM 





















































In Message to Field Force Massachu.- | 
setts Bonding President Confident of 
Country’s Rise Out of Depression 





President T. J. Falvey of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding has come out with a 
message of stimulation to agents of that 
company in which he describes as “piti- 
ful” those people who display hysterics 
and gloom in a depression period when 
they should know better—losing confi- | 
dence in the future and failing to learn ~ 
from the history of past depressions that | 
the United States has always emerged |~ 
to greater heights than ever before. 

Writing in the Concentrator, house 
organ of the Massachusetts Bonding, 7 
President Falvey emphasizes: “We have » 
heard and seen those things before. We 
have no sympathy for the gloomy pessi- 
mists who by their dire forebodings ag- 
gravate and help prolong a difficult con- 
dition of affairs. 

“Those who have confidence and cour- 
age now to plan ambitiously and extend 
their efforts will be moving strongly for- 
ward when their more fearsome brothers 
find themselves all unprepared for op- 
portunities which are right here with us 
now and which will improve and become — 
more obvious as time goes on. ' 

“We congratulate ourselves that our — 
associates in the field, taken as a whole, 
are in the progressive, courageous, for- 
ward-looking class which is the back- 
bone of the country. They are not lying 
down under adversity, real or imagined. 
They have completed the first — six 
months of 1931 with colors flying and 
commendable accomplishment to their 
credit. They will enter upon the sec- 
ond half of the year with every pros- 
pect of still greater accomplishment.” 





Lindbergh Story Inaccurate 


Although a number of the insur- 
ance papers carried a story last weck 
to the effect that the United States 
Aviation Underwriters had insured the 
plane of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
on his proposed flight to Japan 
against any accident or eventuality 
which might crop up and that such 
insurance would “cover Lindbergh all 
over the world,” The Eastern Under- 
writer learned from the United States 
Aviation Underwriters (just before 
last week’s paper went to press) that 
no such coverage had’ been placed; 
that they were not specifically insur- 
ing the Lindbergh aircraft and that 
no statement on the subject had been | 
given to the press. | 











MAKING PACIFIC COAST CHANGE _ 


Consolidated Indemnity Plans _ State ; 
Agency in Place of P. C. Dep’t; G. A. 
Jackson Handling Details 


George A. Jackson, assistant secretary, © 
Consolidated Indemnity & Insurance Co, | 
is in San Francisco handling the details 
in connection with the new Pacific Coast 
setup of the company following the clos- 
ing of its coast department. In all prob- 
ability a state agency at San Francisco 7 
will be decided upon. 

While Robert H. Messer, in charg 
of coast operations, has resigned it 15 
known that Pierce J. Deasy, heretofore © 
San Francisco branch manager, will 
continue with the company. Assisting 
Mr. Jackson in working out the new ar- 
rangement is Henry E. Papenberg, for- 
merly of the home office and who is now 
with the Consolidated at Los Angeles. 









































PAYS QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

The American Motorists, one of the 7 
Kemper companies, has declared its reg 
ular 14% quarterly dividend. The com 
pany went on a 6% annual dividend bas's 
at the beginning of 1930. 
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FOR CLOSER CO-ORDINATION 





Joint Committee of Agents and Company 
Chiefs Named to Consider Interre- 
lated Problems of National Scope 

Completing negotiations begun last 
April for a closer co-ordination between 
casualty companies and agents the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters this week announce 
the personnel of the joint committee, 
composed of representatives of their re- 
spective organizations, which has been 
appointed to consider and act on all in- 
terrelated questions concerning the cas- 
ualty companies and the agency force. 

The company members named are F. High- 
lands Burns, Maryland Casualty; T. J. Falvey, 
Massachusetts Bonding; James M. Haines, Lon- 
don Guarantee; C. B. Morcom, Aetna Life; 
J. Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam Casualty; 
A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity and R. J. 
Sullivan, Travelers. 

National Association members are: W. E. Har- 
rington, Atlanta, chairman; Eugene Battles, Los 
Angeles; Walter H. Bennett, secretary-counsel, 
New York; George W. Carter, Detroit; Charles 
W. Davis, Cleveland; Albert Dodge, Buffalo; 
J. Stewart Pearce, Tulsa. 

These committees are set up in recog- 
nition of the necessity for a means of 
contact between companies and agents to 
bring about a definite following of lines 
of proper practice on the part of both 
administrative and productive forces—a 
sincere attempt on the part of both 
branches to establish and maintain ap- 
proved procedure for the benefit of the 
insuring public. 

Although no definite plans have been 
formulated as yet it is understood that 
subcommittees of the two committees 
will sift the questions which arise and 
report to the full committees when called 
together for definite action. 

It is expected that only problems of 
national scope will be brought before 
the committee, and local questions given 
consideration solely when efforts to set- 
tle them locally have been of no avail 
and they become of national importance. 


KENTUCKY APPROVES INCREASE 








Compensation Rates There to Go Up 
9.4% on September 1; Part of Nat’l 
Council’s Emergency Program 
The workmen’s compensation board of 
Kentucky has approved new workmen’s 
compensation rates for that state, filed 
by the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance. The new rates show an aver- 
age increase of 9.4% over the present 
ones. They will become effective Sep- 
tember 1 for new and renewal business. 
This increase was filed as part of the 
country-wide emergency program of the 
National Council. New filings in various 
states are being made as rapidly as the 
rates can be computed. The Kentucky 
increase approval, it is understood, is the 
first which has come in from any of the 
so where filings have already been 

made. 


1931 “CYCLOPEDIA” PUBLISHED 








Forty-First Annual Edition of Valuable 
Volume Now Available; Compre- 
hensive Information 
The forty-first annual edition of the 
Cyclopedia of Insurance in the United 
States, 1931, has just been published by 
the Index Publishing Co. of New York 
City. The well known reference book 
now runs to 1,025 pages and includes 
comprehensive data covering all branches 

of the business. 

Assets and liabilities as of December 
31, 1930, other financial data, officers, etc., 
relating to all companies legally doing 
business in this country are given, as 
well as state laws of particular interest 
to each line of insurance, and data rela- 
tive to the various underwriting organi- 
zations, bureaus and associations. An- 
other important feature is. the definitions 
of insurance technical terms, the various 
forms of cover, policy forms, etc., being 
arranged alphabetically. 


ATKINS-SHERMAN NUPTIALS 
William H. Atkins, casualty field as- 
sistant in the Travelers branch at Rich- 
mond, and Miss Martha Lanetta Sher- 
man, of that city, formerly of Lynch- 
burg, were married recently. 











Pittsburgh’s Choice 





MISS RUTH M. McMULLEN 


Miss Ruth M. McMullen of McKees 
Rocks, Pa., an employe of the Ocean Ac- 
cident, was chosen as Miss Insurance for 
1931 at the recent annual outing of the 
Insurance Club of Pittsburgh held at the 
Chartiers Heights Country Club. The 
outing was the most successful in the 
club’s history being attended by more 
than 200 people. Prizes were awarded 
for golf, bridge and lucky dances. 

Second place in the Miss Insurance 
competition went to Miss Emma E. 
Reich and third place to Miss Mary M. 
Stevens. The judges were: J. W. Ar- 
rott; Jr., Cok H. C. Fry,- Je... C. KRohne, 
Chas. A. Reid, C. V. Watkins, assisted 
by the club officers, Chas. A. Bokman, 
Paul C. McKnight, E. E. Cole, Jr., John 
C. McCarthy and J. J. O'Donnell. 





PICK CHICAGO FOR 1932 MEETING 
The next annual meeting of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference has 
been set for June 7, 8 and 9, 1932, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





VETOES COMPENSATION BILL 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania has 
vetoed a bill (H. 313) providing that sub- 
scribers to the state compensation insur- 
ance fund may take insurance for pe- 
riods of less than a year. 





JOHNSTON ON COAST VISIT 

A. L. Johnston, president, Public In- 
demnity, is now on a Pacific Coast visit, 
making his headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 





Federal Surety Setup 
(Continued from Page 31) 


general counsel. Mr. Callahan is reputed 
to be a large plantation owner in the 
South. 

The secretary of the Old Trails, Burl 
W. Balay, has been elected vice-president 
of the Federal Surety. Formerly an ex- 
aminer of the Indiana insurance depart- 
ment, Mr. Balay has had considerable 
company experience. 

Lloyds Casualty Interests Out 

After having held control of the Fed- 
eral Surety for over a year the Lloyds 
Casualty interests in New York City are 
entirely out of the Federal under its re- 
organization plan with the one exception 
of Frank Cohen, Lloyds vice-president, 
who will temporarily remain on the 
board of directors. It is learned that 
Lloyds Casualty interests have been of 
material assistance to the lowa company 
in working out its reorganization pro- 
gram. 

In addition to its various merger deals 
the Federal Surety has come to a settle- 
ment with stockholders of the Automo- 
bile Underwriters Insurance Co. of Dal- 
las on the $500,000 bond issued in 1930 
to indemnify such stockholders against 
loss by reason of the sale of the Auto- 
mobile Underwriters to the Chicago Fi- 
delity & Casualty, now in receivership. 
It is learned that the liability of the 
Federal under this bond is being settled 
by the giving of Federal stock and real 
estate bonds to stockholders of the Dal- 
las company in satisfaction of their claim 
against the Iowa company. 

A. Kronkosky, a large stockholder of 
the Automobile Underwriters and former 
chairman of its board, has been elected 
a director of the Federal. G. W. Baillio, 
formerly first vice-president and general 
manager of the Dallas company, has also 
been named a director of the Federal 
as well as a vice-president. He will be 
in charge of the Dallas office of the com- 
pany. 

Headed by Col. Yenter, the Federal 
Surety executive lineup is now as fol- 
lows: G. W. Baillio, vice-president; J. R. 
Jones of Dayton, vice-president; B. W. 
Balay, vice-president; A. J. Pfeiffer, vice- 
president; Theo. G. Lorenson, secretary, 
and Alfred C. Mueller, treasurer. 

George W. French is chairman of the 
board of directors which is composed of 
C. W. Borg, Rock Island, Ill.; R. F. Carr, 
Memphis; Frank Cohen, G. W. Baillio, 
George F. Decker, Davenport, president, 
Register Life; J. R. Jones, Dayton; A. 
Kronkosky, who is vice-chairman of the 
executive and finance committees; E. B. 
Lindsay, Alfred C. Mueller, Ray Nye- 
master, banker, who is chairman of the 
executive committee; J. T. Russell, Mem- 
phis, president, Russell-Heckle Seed Co., 
who is chairman of the finance commit- 
tee; Col. Yenter, Frank B. Yetter, Dav- 
enport, banker, who is past president of 
the lowa Bankers Association. 





Outcome of Negotiations on New 


Drivurself Service Pleases W. G. Wilson 


The National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents, headed by W. G. Wil- 
son of Cleveland, has successfully com- 
pleted negotiations with the Hertz Driv- 
urself Corp., an affiliate of General 
Motors Corp., by which the relations be- 
tween owners of fleets provided by the 
Drivurself corporation and the agents 
and brokers who have handled the insur- 
ance of such fleet owners will not be dis- 
turbed by the introduction of a new and 
novel servicing plan which includes the 
supplying of trucks and the full mainte- 
nance of them to fleet owners. 

Presenting the details of this agree- 
ment to members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents in 
a recent letter President Wilson ex- 
plains: 

“The Hertz Drivurself Corp. (controlled 
by Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., sud- 


sidiary of General Motors Corp.) has 
embarked upon a novel and possibly far- 
reaching development in the field of com- 
mercial truck fleet operation. 


Trucks Completely Serviced 

“Applying the ‘Drivurself’ idea to de- 
livery service, this important subsidiary 
of General Motors is offering to supply 
the motor equipment and fully maintain 
it, permitting the renter to control the 
road operation of his fleet through his 
own drivers. Their scheme contemplates 
furnishing not only the trucks but com- 
pletely servicing them, even to gas, oil, 
tires, repairs, cleaning, painting and gar- 
aging; thereby releasing the private cap- 
ital of the renter and fixing his cost on 
a rental and mileage basis. 

“We deem this worthy of special men- 
tion because the Hertz corporation, re- 
alizing the close business relationship ex- 


BUREAU MEN MEET IN COMFORT 





Boiler & Machinery Committee Glad to 
Accept J. P. H. de Windt’s Yachting 
Invitation with Humidity Soaring 
Faced with the necessity of holding an 
important two-day meeting this week 
with the humidity soaring to the sum- 
mer’s high point the boiler and machin- 
ery governing committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters glady accepted the invitation 
of J. P. H. de Windt, manager of the 
bureau’s department, to hold this meet- 
ing on the private yacht “Muriel” which 

he owns. 

Starting Tuesday morning from the 
Bayside Yacht Club the “Muriel” sailed 
to Huntington Harbor where the party 
disembarked for a dinner and a night 
ashore at the new country home of the 
Crescent Athletic Club. They sailed back 
Wednesday morning. A. W. Reid, chair- 
man of a special insurance committee of 
the National Electric Light Association, 
and Reginald Fleming, chairman of a 
similar committee of the National Gas 
Association, participated in the discus- 
sions. 

Governing committee members attending were: 
James H. Coburn, Travelers Indemnity; T. H. 
Fenner, General Accident of Canada; E. M. 
Hammerschlag, Ocean Accident; J. W. Rausch, 


Maryland Casualty; Dale F. Reese, Hartford 
Steam Boiler, and John G. Wheatley, Royal In- 
demnity. 


Sub-committee members included H. E. Dart, 
Hartford Steam Boiler; J. A. Ross, Employers’ 
Group, and B. K. Spencer, Travelers Indemnity. 


Van Schaick Action 


(Continued from Page 31) 


York state that receive from the 
undersigned company or any officer 
or agent thereof remuneration for 
production of business exceeding in 
aggregate value that permitted un- 
der Article IV of the Conference 
rules. 
4. Nowhere in the United States do we 
allow commissions or other allow- 
ances, nor do we incur costs in the 
production of business aggregating 
in excess of the maximum produc- 
tion cost provided in the Conference 
rules, except as follows: (Note ex- 
ceptions.) 
Exceptions Outside of N. Y. 
The Conference has granted excep- 
tions to the undersigned company at 
the following points in the United 
States where remuneration is al- 
lowed to agents or producers in ex- 
cess of basic acquisition cost pro- 
vided under article IV of the Con- 
ference rules: (Name of agent or 
producer, his address and class of 
commission paid are requested.) 
(a). No other agent or producer any- 
where in the United States is paid 
in excess of the basic acquisition 
cost provided under article IV of 
the Conference rules, except as 
follows: Note: The Superintend- 
ent requests that where there is a 
distinction between policy writing 
and non-policy writing agents, 
that it be so indicated. Question- 
naires are to be signed by the 
president of each company.) 





un 





NOW IN CALIFORNIA 
The Greater City Surety & Indemnity 
of New York, headed by John Baptiste, 
recently obtained a license to write fidel- 
ity and surety lines in California. 





isting between fleet owners and their in- 
surance agents, and desirous of avoiding 
any upset or disturbance in these con- 
tacts, has consented to leave with the 
renter the responsibility for placing and 
handling the personal injury liability and 
property damage coverage for their joint 
interests. They specify the form and 
limits of coverage and retain the right 
to veto any carrier not meeting their 
standard of security and service. 

“This is but another evidence of the 
trend in big business to ‘live and let 
live.” 
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Henry Harder Elected 
Union Indemnity V.-P. 


WAS N. Y. INDEMNITY OFFICIAL 





Appointment Comes in Recognition of 
His Fine Service in Metropolitan 
N. Y. Position; His Career 





Henry Harder, who has been metro- 
politan vice-president of the New York 
Indemnity, was elected a vice-president 
of the Union Indemnity at a recent di- 
rectors’ meeting of that company. Since 
1928 Mr. Harder has filled the responsi- 
ble metropolitan post with outstanding 
success and it is in recognition of his 
services that he has been named to an 
executive position in the key company of 
the Insurance Securities group. As pre- 
viously announced the business of the 
New York Indemnity is being consoli- 
dated with that of the Union Indemnity, 
and while Mr. Harder’s particular as- 
signment in the parent company is not 
made known it is assumed that it will be 
in the metropolitan area. 

His early training in the business was 
with the National Surety and in the Cliff 
C. Hatcher agency in Atlanta. In 1907 
he was appointed by the Massachusetts 
Bonding as general agent under the firm 
name of Harder & Potwin, at Seattle. 
In 1912 he was transferred to Pittsburgh 
by this company. Later Mr. Harder or- 
ganized there the firm of Johnson & 
Harder and under that name represent- 
ed the Massachusetts Bonding as gen- 
eral agent with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh for western Pennsylvania. 

In 1927 he sold his interest in Johnson 
& Harder to become executive repre- 
sentative at Newark for the Globe In- 
demnity. A year later the New York 
Indemnity appointed him as its western 
manager with headquarters in Chicago. 
Then in recognition of his outstanding 
service he was elected vice-president in 
charge of the metropolitan department 
in New York City. 

When the New York Indemnity was 
purchased by the Insurance Securities 
group in the fall of 1929 Mr. Harder was 
retained as vice-president and remained 
as manager of the former metropolitan 
branch of that company at 100 William 
Street. ‘ 





H. D. LOOSE IN TICHNOR POST 
Bankers Indemnity Promotes New York 
City Claim Superintendent to 
Home Office 

H. 1D. Loose has been appointed to 
take charge of the Bankers Indemnity 
claim department at the home office, suc- 
ceeding Benjamin C. Tichnor, who died 
last month. Mr. Loose has been super- 
intendent of the New York City claim 
office. He has been in the casualty and 
surety business twenty-four years. 

His first experience was with the Pre- 
ferred Accident, and he has since then 
been with the London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident, the Aetna Casualty & Surety and 
the New York Indemnity. 

The Bankers Indemnity is one of the 
American of Newark group. 


UNLICENSED: ARRESTED 


Rueben Bernhard of Coney Island was 
held by a Bronx Magistrate’s Court for 
soliciting insurance in New York state 
for an unlicensed company. Mr. Bern- 
hard is president of the Consolidated 
Landlords’ Liability Association, a New 
Jersey corporation, and is charged with 
soliciting insurance for this company in 
violation of section 50 of the state insur- 
ance law. Bail was fixed at $100. The 
complaint was made by the New York 
Insurance Department. 





. THIRTY-SEVEN YEAR OLD BOND 
\ surety bond which had been in force 
thirty-seven years, since January 15, 1894, 
has been canceled by the First National 
Bank of Brazil, Indiana. The bond was 


written by the American Surety and was 
one of the company’s oldest bonds. 


July 10, 1931 








LUMBERMENS PROMOTIONS 





Resident Secretary, Three Second Vice- 
Presidents and Three Assistant 
Vice-Presidents Elected 
W. J. Constable, for several years as- 
sociate manager for the J. S. Kemper 
companies in New England, has been 
elected resident secretary at Boston. He 
was at one time secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Rating Bureau. A large num- 
ber of other promotions have been made 
by the Kemper companies, which are 
the (American) Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty and the American Motorists (a 

stock company). 

Three assistant secretaries were pro- 
moted to be second vice-presidents: R. J. 
Dunn, New England claim department; 
Rk. E. Howe, compensation claims; and 
W. R. Mengelberg, manager, home office 
underwriting department. Three assist- 
ant vice-presidents were named: T. H. 
Gillespie, assistant to executive vice-pres- 
ident; W. J. B. Janish, superintendent 
of agencies; M. P. Luthy, director of 
advertising. W.H. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed general auditor. 

Assistant secretaries elected were L. 
H. Blgom, W. A. Dearborn, F. J. Hur- 
ley, G. H. McClure, A. J. Mayer, and 
PF. J. Scannell. Automobile premiums for 
the two companies are 15% greater than 
last year although compensation premi- 
ums are less. 





FIRE HAZARDS UNDER BONDS 





Damage to Unfinished Structure May 
Cause Contractor to Default and 
Bring Loss 
Fire hazards on uncompleted buildings 
seriously affect construction bonds, the 
Fidelity & Deposit magazine All in the 
Family points out. This risk is often 
overlooked by surety field men and un- 
derwriters when considering the execu- 
tion of contract bonds, Frequently the 
contractors have no fire insurance and 
in case, of fire the surety has a sub- 

stantial loss. 

Several years ago the F. & D. had a 
$40,000 loss when a fire destroyed a cre- 
osote lumber pile bridge before it had 
been completed. The contractor had no 
fire insurance and the destruction of the 
bridge together with his lack of suffi- 
cient capital to replace the burned por- 
tion forced him to default on the con- 
tract. 

Just recently a large office building in 
the course of construction was damaged 
by fire to the extent of $700,000. The 
contractor, without fire’ insurance, 
claimed that the fire hazard should have 
been assumed by the owners. The Su- 
preme Court, however, ruled that liabil- 
ity for the damage dune by the fire 
should be borne by the contractor. 





Philadelphia Auto Insurance Organiza- 
tion Being Examined by State De- 
partment; Started Last July 
The Metropolitan Mutual Automobile 
Casualty, a Philadelphia company which 
started business about a year ago, has 
been suspended in Pennsylvania by Com- 
missioner C, F. Armstrong. Department 
examiners have been studying the affairs 
of the company and found suspension 

advisable. 

The company was incorporated in 1930 
and commenced business in July. Officers 
are William Blast, president; D. C. 
Boggs, Jr., secretary and treasurer; Otto 
Steinacker, vice-president. 





VOTE CAPITAL REDUCTION 

The Bankers Indemnity -at a stock- 
holders’ meeting recently voted on the 
recommendation of the directors to re- 
duce the capital of the company from 
$1,600,000 to $1,000,000, and to transfer 
$600,00 to surplus. This step is being 
taken so as to provide funds with which 
to finance reserves required in connec- 
tion with increased writings of the com- 
pany during the current year. 


British Compulsory Pensions Bring 
Alarming Increase In Sickness Rate 


The British state pension scheme has 
been the cause of a great drain on the 
sickness funds of fraternal societies, it 
was reported at the annual conference 
of the Manchester Unity of the Odd- 
fellows Friendly Society, which has a 
membership of 1,117,197 and insures 
870,045 under the National Health Insur- 
ance Act. 

Grand Master Robert Annis in his ad- 
dress said that evidence had been accu- 
mulating for some time that the receipt 
of a pension at 65 years of age under 
the state scheme had been the cause of 
a good number of workers being thrown 
on the industrial scrap heap. This was 
having a detrimental effect on many of 
their lodges. Men who under ordinary 
circumstances would be at work were 
compelled to be idle, and no man would 
employ them. The inevitable effect was 
loss of stamina and a permanent call 
upon the sick funds. 

He was casting no blame, neither was 
he making any suggestion that the claims 
upon the funds were not of a legitimate 
nature, but it was quite evident that they 
were not such as were contemplated 
when the tables were formed. The di- 
rectors at the moment were not prepared 
with a recommendation that all incom- 
ing members should be initiated under 
tables which provide for a sickness bene- 
fit to age 65 only, either with or with- 
out a pension afterwards, but serious 
consideration of this method could not 
be much longer delayed. 


Cost Far Greater Than Expected 


There could be no doubt that the actual 
cost of sickness benefits at the ages from 
65 would prove to be greater than that 
expected and that the liability from 
which the Unity would be relieved by 
surrender of such sickness benefits was 
an increasing one. He was hopeful it 
might be possible for them to prepare 
a fresh table of pensions in substitution 
for sickness benefits, showing a much 
more favorable result and thus minimize 
the difficulties of the problem. 

Unfortunately the long-continued de- 
pression showed little signs during 1930 
of becoming less acute. The effect upon 
recruiting in the areas most affected had 


not been negligible, but he had been im- 
pressed by the determination in those 
areas to prevent the lapsing of members 
on account of inability to continue their 
contributions. The fund made available 
by the generosity of lodges in districts 
where the problem of unemployment was 


.not so pressing had been sufficient to 


meet all applications for assistance. He 
believed that the depression in England 
had reached its lowest ebb, and that 
there were signs that the tide was be- 
ginning to flow. 

There were no means of dealing ef- 
fectively with the abnormal number of 
unemployed during the past few years, 
but he said the much criticized method 
of national insurance for providing bene- 
fits during unemployment, in spite of its 
admitted abuses, had saved from the per- 
manent degradation of pauperism many 
honest workers, who, through no fault 
of their own, were idle. 

Worry as Cause of Sickness 

Much had been said and written with- 
in recent months about sickness claims. 
He was bound to admit that the claims 
had been heavy, but he was not pre- 
pared to accept the view that, so far as 
insured men were concerned, they had 
been in excess of what might reasonably 
have been expected. It was quite easy 
to suggest malingering as the cause, but 
there were many other causes that might 
be assigned. The worry and anxiety at- 
tendant upon a vain search for work in 
order to provide the dependent wife and 
family with the necessities of life must 
in themselves be a contributory cause of 
ill-health. 

Also, in two or three recent years there 
had been very serious influenza epidem- 
ics. 

Unfortunately action had all- been in 
the direction of a curtailment of the 
rights of the insured person, and the 
latest of all, which made more difficult 
the exercise of the right to change to an- 
other doctor, completely destroyed the 
value of free choice, which was made so 
much of during the discussions in Parlia- 
ment. The only effect of the new regu- 
lation must be to cause more trouble to 
the insured persons and greater compli- 
cation in administration. 





FORM DUTCH SAFETY SOCIETY 





Increasing Traffic Accidents To Be 
Fought by Amsterdam Group; Mod- 
eled on British Association 
A Dutch traffic safety first organiza- 
tion has been formed in Amsterdam, with 
the intention of eventually expanding in- 
to a national society. M. Vriji of Am- 
sterdam has been appointed secretary. 
The association will be built along the 
lines of the National Safety First Asso- 

ciation of Great Britain. 

The growth of traffic and increase in 
accidents has been featured during the 
past year by the Dutch press, and the 
safety first group is an outgrowth of this 
publicity. A public meeting was held 
recently in Amsterdam at which the 
mayor, the chief of police and repre- 
sentatives from motoring and cycling as- 
sociations considered steps to take. 

Col. Pickard, general secretary of the 
British safety first association, attended 
the Amsterdam meeting and explained 
what had been done in England. The 
Dutch society was then proposed to fol- 
low the British institution, which was 
patterned on safety first activity in 
America. A poster campaign is to be 
used to enlist support. 





JOINS COMMONWEALTH CAS. 

Roy K. Smith, who has been with the 
Commercial Casualty home office for 
eighteen years, and since 1925 as cash- 
ier, has joined the Commonwealth Cas- 
ualty as cashier and treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA LICENSES 





After Sept. 1 Additional Licenses May 
Be Had Without Examination Says 
Insurance Department 
Insurance Commissioner C. F. Arm- 
strong of Pennsylvania has sent to all 
companies a letter notifying them that 
Section 603 of the laws of 1921 P. L. 789, 
was amended at the recent session of the 
general assembly of that state to pro- 
vide that any licensed agent who at the 
time of his application held for a con- 
tinuous period of five years a license to 
transact as agent any class of insurance 
business shall be entitled, upon applica- 
tion, to receive a license to transact as 
agent the same class of business for 
any other company without the neces- 
sity of submitting to an examination. 
This change becomes operative Septem- 

ber 1, 1931. 


TIPS COUNT AS WAGES 
Tips to a waitress, when accepted with 
the employer’s knowledge, count as part 
of her weekly wage, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court has ruled. This decision 
makes it necessary to include tips in al- 
lowing compensation. 


JOHN PABST MAKES CHANGE 

John Pabst, at one time connected with 
the Newark office of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety. where he specialized in health 
and accident, being a big producer, 1s 
now manager of the Midwestern division 
of the Firemen’s Fund Indemnity, head- 
quarters in Chicago. 















